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Response to a Serenade. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


O listless heart, why not respond? 
The skies are bright above thee; 
Strong are the hearts that would be fond; 
There’s many a one to love thee. 


Earth, birds and trees serenely sleep, 
In night's soft curtain drawn; 

Alone thy troubled spirit weeps 
And wishes for the dawn. 

A stranger far from home, I grieve 
That sweetest ties are riven, 

The power of which again to weave 
Is not to mortals given. 

Yet, soothed by gentle, starlight gleams, 
Sad nature sinks to rest, 

And floats away in happy dreams 
To island of the blest. 


Among the trees on either side, 
Across the shining river, 

The pearly gates of heaven swing wide 
And welcome thee forever. 





I fain would paint this vision bright 
No mortal eye hath seen; 

But fades all human speech and sight 
Before the dazzling sheen. 


Now, resting in a sweet embrace 
*Neath downy wings of love, 

I kiss again each kindred face; 
I meet them all above. 


And now away we roam and soar, 
And fear uo taint of clay; 

All rosy-hued the gleaming shore 
Along the sapphire way. 

In happy range amid the stars, 
I grieve no more nor weep; 


The spirit finds no prison-bars, | 


No dungeons dark and deep. 
Oh, sweeter far than all beside, 
Or any marriage bond, 
Comes music rolling o'er the tide, 
And all the heavens respond! 


Each gentle tone, or wild or flerce, 
Which toil and anguish cost, 

Tho’t but the barren desert pierce, 
Like love, cannot be lost. 


j Music, thy power is all divine; 
{ Let fancy pour her stream 
And soothe this troubled heart of mine— 
It was not all a dream. 
R. M. Crocker. 





Lysander S. Richards’ Travels. 


_-.e 


NUMBER EIGHTEEN.—THE MORMONS. 


The method of joining the Mormon church 
is baptism by immersion and the laying-on of 
hands by the Elders, etc. The number of Mor- 
mons in Utah territory, embracing many towns 
' and villages, some of them scattered many miles 
apart, is about 120,000. In Salt Lake city 
there are about 17,000 Mormons and 4000 Gen- 
tiles. The tyranny once exercised by the for- 
ner over the latter is fast losing its power, for) 
the attractions that the silver mines offer to 
miners everywhere causes a large emigration 
of Gentiles into their midst to open and work 
shese mines; and yet there is not a sufficient 
i1umber of Gentiles to control the elections, 
juries, and make the laws. The Gentiles sup- 
port a daily paper, called the 7rtbune, which is 
earless in attacking the Mormons, ridiculing 
them ia every way, and it is the only one out of 
the many Gentile journals that has been able 
to stand out independent and live. The United 
States troops, however, whose fort is in the 
outskirts of the city,*hold the Mormons in 
theck; but it is said that Brigham exercises,an 
Influence even over these. In the early days 
pf the settlement a band existed called the ‘*De- 
btroying Angels,” whose office was to destroy or 
remove all obstacles impeding the march of the 
Mormon faith. It is said one Richardson, the 
proprietor of the Warm Springs (a mile and 
a half from the city), was importuned by Brig- 
ham to sell him his springs; Richardson would 
not, and one night he was called to his door by 
these secret ‘‘Destroying Angels” and was shot 
dead. President Young thes bought the springs 
for the city, and the latter now takes charge of 
them. We rode out to them, and, by paying 
twenty-five cents, we were allowed to bathe in 
them. I found them quite warm, rather too 
warm, and yet a bath there is delightful. The 
water from the spring was of a milky color, and 
was so strongly impregnated with sulphur that 
one could smell the unpleasant odor a long dis- 
tance. It is a sulphuretted hydrogen, or the 
smell of rotten eggs; and to think of drinking 
this, and warm, was not pleasant; but, as it 
was called medicinal, my friend and myself 
poured down two large glasses each. 





i 


gate. I inquired of a citizen passing by if those 
were Brigham’s wives. He replied, pointing, 
“That is one of them, dressed in black.” Her 
back being partially turned to us, I made bold 
to turn about and look at her. We passed into 
the enclosure, satisfied that Brigham mani- 
fested good taste in his twelfth, fourteenth or 
seventeenth selection; but as we journeyed fur- 
ther on we met and conversed with a Gentile, a 
part owner of a silver-mine, and boarding with 
an own brother of Brigham’s in the enclosure. 
I remarked to the Gentile, as these ladies were 
approaching us, that we had seen two of Brig- 
ham’s wives, and the one dressed in black, com- 
ing towards us, was one of them. He smiled, 
and replied, ‘‘That is not Brigham’s wife; she 
is my wife; and the other is Brigham’s daugh- 
ter.” Our modesty prompted us to leave the 
field to the grinning Gentile and his approach- 
ing beloved Gentile wife. We made our exit 
out of the gate, after viewing everything of in- 
terest, and after tea changed the scene by a 
visit to the Mormon theater. 





The Answer. 


aneaGniin 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


You ask me what my love is like; 
I fear I cannot say aright; 

All I know is that her eyes 
Sometimes mind me of the skies; 
Oftener they are shaded wells 
Where a depth of feeling dwells; 
But what my love is like to me 
Words can never tell to thee. 

Ask of sea, and earth, and air, 

All their beauties sweet and rare; 
Put them into words for me, 

And what she’s like I'll tell to thee. 
Take from fruit its flavor fine, 
Take the taste of choicest wine; 
Mingle them in words for me, 

And what she’s like I'll tell to thee. 
Catch the sparkle of the dew 
When the morning breaks anew; 
Grasp the perfume of the rose 





talented and slighted, or ric and courted; we 
may have wit and succeed, or genius and starve ; 


line of destiny. 
we can, keep to the pole star, some how, if with 


to enter our new condition. 
solitaires would help us, but what we have 


and is our open sesame to realms upon realms. 

We do not stretch wires to accommodate 
birds, but is it not a pretty interlude when the 
swallows go occupy them that they sit as so many 
kernels on an ear of corn, fairly wedged togeth- 
er, saying, as well as they know how, Thank 
you! Thank you! Neither do we cultivate 
cherry-trees for robins; but when studded with 
luscious fruit how blithe they are among the 
topmost branches, carolling their sweetest notes, 
and so relishing their dainty repast. Surely, 
they say, these are thoughttul people who 
spread such feasts without money and with 
price! Let us eat and spare not. Who #@])\, 
drive them away? 

A gem for the multitude is the elaborate 
painting, by H. Picou, of Antony and Cleopatra. 
Besides the principa! characters, the pose of 
the Nubians is muscularly suggestive, and the 
grouping of the poets, musicians and nymphs 
excellent; grace and strangeness are felicitously 
combined. The tall Egyptian with his mor- 
strous paddle seems exactly located, as does the 
sailor in panther skins gatheritg in sails, and 
the Roman captives in their robes of peace. 
The innocent play of the boys with doves and 
fawns is only superseded by that artistic stroke, 
the infant Psyche. The flabellas and velum 
open just right, while the ornamental beak, the 
encircled antelope’s head, the priest of Isis and 
the burning incense, happily fill their allotted 
niches. The imposing standard-bearer sand- 
wiched between a bevy of maids with fruit and 
flowers, and the coterie of female practitioners, 
do not jostle te meditative Greek. The figure- 
head with lion’s paws and hawk’s visage are be- 
coming to the silken sail and statuesque rider 





When its petals first unclose; 

Prison them in words for me, 

And what she’s like I'll tell to thee. 

Take the shadows from the hills, | 

And the silver gleam from rills; | 

Hold the murmur of the leaves, 

And the whisper of the breeze; 

Weave them into words for me, 

And what she’s like I'll tell to thee. 

Take the glow of sunset skies, 

And the burnished cloud that lies 

Where the day in glory dies; 

Put them both in words for me, 

And what she’s like I'll tell to thee. 

Catch the song of antumn wind— 

All its quiet, tender gladness, 

All its undertone of sadness— 

Put it into words for me, 

And what she’s like I’ll tell to thee. 

Take the gold of autumn days, 

Wrap it in their purple haze, 

Weave it into words for me, 

And what she’s like I'll tell to thee. 

Take from sea, from earth, from air, 

All their beauties sweet and rare, 

Put them into words for me, 

Then what she’s like I'll tell to thee. 
Gray. 


| 





Dog-Day Waifs. 

Let those who oppose music for the popu- 
lace, and especially upon their leisure after- 
noon, mingle with the crowd, sit down amongst 
them, and catch the inspiration of the occasion. 
The central figure is the stand occupied by a 
band in uniform nicely appointed. At the cor- 
ners thereof and round about are the police as 
reserves; within a few yards lads form a cor- 
responding square; then fall into line little 
misses with younger charges, or brothers and 
sisters with the toddlings; mothers with their 
scions immaculate in cleanliness; fathers with 
their tender little ones, dressed in poetic taste, 
an evident satisfaction—where, too, personal 
sacrifice is apparent; young men with their wee 
boys; maidens and their attendants, polite, dis- 
creet and interesting; whole families grouped 
as tableaux; the entire picture is romantic and 
delightful—laundry work beyond competition. 

The first stroke tunes évery ear, and lifts 
accompanying eyes; musical elves pulsate in 
every fibre; some keep time with fans, others 
with hats, a nondescript imiis<es the leader, and 
is in universal motion. The color comes and 
goes in the faces of the elders, as airs revive 
hidden memories; an old phiz on juvenile shoul- 
ders betrays his antiquity, and, it we believed 
in re-incarnation, would be a convincing evi- 





Around President Young's private grounds, 
opposite the tabernacle, there is a high, mor- 
tared stone-wall, inclosing one hundred acres 
or more of land, on which is located his house, 
called the **Lion House,” and the ‘Bee Hive,” 
another house close-by, in which most of his 
wives There is also in one corner 
a job-printing house, where a daily paper is 
issued, and a large yard with sheds for the use 
of the Mormons, who travel some distance in 
the territory to attend conferences and Sunday 


reside. 


* meetings and camp-out on these grounds; and 
\ the yard was filled with them when I was there. 
Me Yankee irquisitiveness into all that was to 


proachirg, and when I arrived at the gates I 
jfound myself locked in for the night; but, after 
'some search, I found a back opening, through 
which [ beat a hasty retreat. 

Brigham’s office and his telegraph-office were 
close-by his own residence. At one side of his 
house, in the private enclosure, was what I 
calleda chapel. I ventured with my fellow-trav- 
eller, Knight, to enter these private grounds, sur- 
rounded by avery high wall, and, as I was view- 
ing the chapel, Brigham, with his son, was sit- 


dence; again, whisks through the crowd a tiny 
embodiment of fun and agility, a prospective 
| Vokes. Presently a hearty bravo reveals how 
\true the common gauge to measure quality ; 
| occasionally a rude tyro jostles his neighbor, 
tosses peach-stones and catches them in a paper- 
| bag, or an Arab girl tears up grass and casts 
|over her companion; but these are nothing. 
| The mass is courteous; no brushing by, but a 
| careful step. 

| How fine an opportunity to study visages! 
| Here a whole circle has large, irregular teeth. 
| There the offspring has the classic features of 
| papa, evidently a working-man; there the hues 





be seen led me to forget that night was ap- | from Congo shade to fair brunette; anon one so | a8 its roof fairly on fire, in an unconsuming 


rich as to arrest the indifferent. Grateful for | 
| our part, we point the way to the social reiinion | 
| shorn of rudeness and indelicacy. | 
Whatever slurs we cast upon human nature | 
she always redeems herself. We talk of self- | 
|ishness, of calculation, of holy bonds prosti- | 
but 
without spiritual attraction how account for | 
| what passes daily under our eyes? The beauti- | 
ful young woman marries one entirely shut out | 
from the external. Henceforth she must be} 


| tuted to unhallowed ends, and all too true; 


| of the bowsprit. 


| roofs 


It is only by analysis that we 
realize the richness and elasticity of the combi- 
nations. 

The prisoner with his lute rises above the 
plane of temptation, is innocent once more, 
and his cadences fall upon other ears too oft de- 
praved. .They rise upon expanding wings, for- 
get deceit, harshi:ess, violence, and wonder 
what possessed them when passion overpow- 
ered, anger fired and revenge stimulated. They 
are themselves for a season, and love the true 
and the good. Is there not hope for such? 
‘‘Pity the laden one; this wandering woe may 

visit you and me.” 

Some fail to appropriate what is profuselv 
scattered about them, or the one hint which 
might assist is unnoticed. This power grows 
by exercise, and the unpractical cannot sense 
its magnitude. Driven to seek shelter by a 
shower, how some fret and agonize; others 
study the storm, make the acquaintance of those 
about them, watch the industries in process, 
and glean like a reaper at every point. 

Recall Handel as his biographer has repre- 
sented him ensconced in the shop of one Pow- 
ell who to the craft of blacksmith united that 
of parish clerk. After the accustomed greet- 
ings the dexterous smith fel! to labor at his 
forge, and, being light of heart, sang a song 
to himself while he brandished the hammer. 
Handel listened. The hammer striking in tune, 
drew from the anvil two distinct, harmonious 
sounds, which, being in accord with the melody 
Powell was rehearsing, made a kind of pro- 
longed bass. A thought struck Handel, which 
at once took form--the anvil and voice should 
furnish a concerto for his harpsichord. Thus 
the ‘‘Harmonious Blacksmith” was evolved, 
which for a century and a half has been as a 
fresh favorite. Here we have a key to many a 
secret, close observance and impromptu insight. 





Shine! 


eas 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Stars, twinkle out and shine 
In the heavens divine! 

Shine for the sad, 

Shine for the glad. 

To the sad comfort bring, 

To the glad music sing. 
Shine, shine! 

Souls, look above and shine, 

Trust in God divine! 

Shine for the sad, 

To make them glad. 
Comfort the tempest-tossed, 
Show them all is not lost. 

Shine, shine! 


\ 


J. Luetta Down. 





The Pacific and its Attractions. 

A correspondent of the Advertiser writes as 
follows from Honolulu, Hawaii, and the Sand- 
wich Islands :— 

The real tropics are located in New England 
in August, if heat is a tropical trait. The 
thermometer has never risen above 84 degs. 
since we have been in the islands. The brisk 
trade-wind fans Honolulu from morning till 
night. It is acity of bowers. Every dwelling- 
house is an arbor; vines run riot over the very 
One of Queen Emma's houses, on the 
corner of Beretania street and Nuuanu avenue, 


way, with the magenta leaf aad blossoms of the 
Boregainvillea. Alamandea vines blow their 


friends may surround us, or we may pine alone 
in a garret. Through the whole runs the white 
If we hold on, manage as best 


scars, stripes and bruises, we shall reach port 
at last, and have valued experience with which 


Neither gold nor 


achieved and made into character, that abides 


> 


than a sun-dried raisin, as nothing escapes in 
the drying but the water, and it is claimed that 
the Malaga raisin, cured in this mauner, would 
also contain twenty-five per cent. more sugar 
than now. It is estimated that the actual cost 
of drying and boxing would not add over two 
cents per pound to the first cost of the grape. 


The Chronicle writes as follows :— 


We have received samples of raisins from the 
Alden fruit-drying establishment at Jackson, 
Amador county, with the request that they be 
fully criticised and compared with the foreign 
raisins sold in our markets. They are made 
from the White Muscat of Alexandria, grown 
on the slope of the Sierra Nevada, and are 
the finest samples we have yet seen. A com- 
parison between these and a choice quality of 
Malaga raisins proved that in size, flavor, color 
and sweetness the Alden raisin must be pro- 
nounced superior. The most perceptible dif- 
ference is noticed in the crispy dryness of the 
imported raisins and their withered appear- 
ance. The samples on exhibition resemble 
preserved grapes rather than dried fruit, all the 


the raisin. For years farmers have been making 
a poor quality of cooking raisins, or, rather, 
dried grapes, by simply spreading the fruit out on 
boards in the sun; but this business has never 
(paid for the trouble. But of late years rapid 
strides have been made towards success, and 
the introduction of patent dryers has rendered 
it absolutely certain that California will, at no 
distant day, supply the country with raisins of 
the finest quality, and thus open a new and valu- 
able industry. 

There is hardly a foot of soil in the State 
that will not grow grapes, but there is just as 
much difference in the quality of wine, brandy 
or raisins made from grapes grown high up on 
the slope and the low lands in this country as 
in any other. For good wine we must go to a 
dry and mineral soil, and the same is true of 
raisins. The finest wines in the world are 
made from grapes grown where the eye can 
scarcely detect a particle of soil. The soil of 
Modoc is nothing but a bed of coarse, unpro- 
ductive gravel, seemingly incapable of support- 
ing any kind of vegetable life. The juice of 
these vines is fourfold more valuable than the 
juice of grapes grown on the low lands or in 
the valleys. The hills of Champagne are 
largely composed of a chalk formation, and 
yet here the finest wine in the world is pro- 
duced. 

The following is from the Record- Union :— 


The average crop of oranges in this State is 
about 5,000,000, while the average consumption 
is about 10,000,000. In other words, we have 
a home market for double the number we pro- 
duce. In the face of this fact it has been fre- 
quently proven that orange culture is by far 
tore profitable than the culture of any otlier 
fruit produced in the State. Of the thirty-six 
States now in the Union there are but two or 
three in which oranges have beer produced to 
any extent, while California is undoubtedly the 
best orange-growing Stuteinthe Union. Allow- 
ing the average consumption of all the States to 
be 10,000,000 oranges annually—and it certainly 
is much greater—the United States presents a 
market for that fruit equal to 360,000,000. Here, 
then, is a fruit-market that it is worth the while 
for our fruit-growers to look after and supply. 
Another consideration in this connection: it 
needs no Alden process or any other to prepare 
the orange for market. Another is, that the 
tree once in bearing and well taken care of will 
continue to bear in increased quantities and of 
improved quality for a life-time. Another is, 
that the foot-hills, where land can be had in 
abundance for $2.50 per acre, is the best place 
in the State for orange culture as well as for 
the culture of most other varieties of fruit. 

It is stated in the Resources that there are 
87,000 fig-trees in California, producing on an 
average 13,000,000 pounds, the larger portion 
of which is either consumed in the fresh state 
or allowed to perish onthe ground. The follow- 
ing is condensed from the San Francisco Alta : 


California has 87,000 fig-trees, nearly all of 
them in full bearing and yielding not less than 
150 pounds of fruit on an average for each tree 
annually, or nearly fifteen pounds for every 
person in the Sate, and few species of our 
fruit-trees give more general satisfaction. They 
are subject to no disease, are very prolific, com- 
mence bearing when only three years old, bear 
regularly and live to a great age, and not un- 
frequently are highly ornamental in their ap- 
pearance and valuable for shade. The fruit 
from some of the varieties, when fully ripe and 
fresh from the tree, is considered a great deli- 
cacy; but the drying business is not well un- 
derstood or properly attended to by most of 
persons engaged in it in this State, and many of 
the Californian dried figs are neither nice in ap- 
pearance nor fine in flavor, though some are, to 
our taste, preferable to the best Smyrna figs. 
W. B. West, of Stockton, in a letter to the 
Rural Press, says :— 

The curing of this fruit is very simple. They 
should be fully ripe before picking from the 
tree. They should then be placed in the sun 
seven or eight days, or until they are properly 
dried, ta’ing care to turn them often, as they 
mildew easily. When you are satisfied that 
they are properly cured, pack in large boxes to 
go through a sweat; this softens their skin. 
They should be dried again and packed for 
market. The curing is not expensive or trou- 
blesome; perhaps when we rightly understand 
the management vf the driers by artificial heat 
we will find it still easier. I have experimented 
envugh to satisfy myself that there is no trouble 
to dry them well and quickly. They were par- 
tially cured in the sun, then put in a smal) drier 
for several hours. They were thoroughly cured 
and ready to pack away. The skin was softened 
and the figs cured so well that they did not mil- 
dew. 





VACATION LETTERS. 
From Newport, R. I. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 





saccharine matter in the grape being retained ia} 


| he attractions of Newport. It isa white wooden 
building, measuring forty-six by ninety-seven 
| feet, and is situated on Church, Spring and 
| Frank streets. Originally built in 1702, it re- 
| ceived its latest addition as long ago as 1762. 
Its two rows of large, old-fashioned windows 


with tiny panes are shaded by green blinds. It 





more than a hundred years ago, while its beau- 
tiful spire is still surmounted by the British 
crown which saved it from destruction by the 
invading army of the revolution. The lion and 
unicorn, however, were destroyed by Ameri- 
cans. The organ, bearing date of 1733, is the 
identical instrument presented to the church by 
Bishop Berkeley, and his mitre is displayed on 
the case. A vard surrounded by an iron fence 
and an evergreen hedge lies in front and on one 
side of the church. One gate is always open, 
and in early morning or at nightfall it is a most 
impressive spot to visit. The sun shimmers 
with a pleasant and peaceful effect through the 
branches of a single large elm which shades 
nearly half the yard, on graves which time has 
levelled, and on large stones which sadly need 
the renewing chisel of some reverent ‘‘Old Mor. 
tality.” In the vestibule of the church, as you 
enter, you will observe the large tablet of Egyp- 
tian marble with its letters of gold which was 
placed over the grave of the Chevalier de Ternay, 
commander of the French naval forces in aid of 
the American Revolution, in 1783, by order of 
the king of France. In 1873 the dilapidated 
condition of the monument attracted the atten- 
tion of the Marquis de Noailles, a kinsman of 
Lafayette and French minister at Washington, 
who replaced it by a granite slab over the grave 
of the admiral, while the original marble was 
removed to the position it now occupies. The 
expense of repairing and preserving the monu- 
mert was afterward assumed by Congress at the 
suggestion of Senator Anthony of Rhode Island, 
who, without the knowledge of the Marquis de 
Noailles, introduced a bill for that purpose. 
Standing by the grave of the great French sol- 
dier I recalled Senator Anthony's eluquent de- 
scription of his burjal, which I transcribe, not 
only for the beauty of its diction but more es- 
pecially tor the instruetion and example of our 
Roman Catholie brethren. The reference to 
Protestant liberality towards the dead I will 
recommend to their careful and prayerful peru- 
sal, since it affurds a shat\p and happy contrast 
to recent contests over tha graves of heretics, 
so-called :— 


With the liberality in religious matters, says 
Mr. Anthony, which from the beginning has dis- 
tinguished the people of Rhode\Vsland, a portion 
of a Protestant cemetery was/set apart for his 
burial and consecrated accopiing to the rites of 
the Reman Catholic chureh; and in this spot, 
hallowed by two of the great branches of the 
Christian faith, the warrior who had fought for 
two countries, and in many climes, was laid to 
his longrepose. It was in the ground surround- 
ing the venerable and beautiful edifice where 
Honeyman had ministered and Berkeley had 
preached—Trinity church. The body ofthe dead 
admiral was borne on the shoulders of the men 
whom he had commanded. Nine priests chanted 
the funeral service. The imposing ceremonial 
ot the Roman Catholic church, the pomp of 
military and naval pageantry, the sorrowing 
population that thronged around the grave of 
this friend and ally, made the event long remem- 
bered as the largest and most distinguished ob- 
sequies that had ever been celebrated in that city. 


The golden-lettered epitaph in the black mar- 
ble tablet is ia Latin. I give below Mr. Sidney 
Everett's translation (see ‘‘New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register”), which is as 
perfect us can well be imagined, and is certainly 
as instructive as the present habit of reproduc- 
ing in papers and magazines all the ignorant 
crudities of country graveyards :— 


Charles Louis d’Arsac de Ternay, a Knight of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, though not 
yet having taken the vows, of an old and noble 
family of Arminian descent, one of the admirals 
of the royal fleets, a citizen, a soldier, and a com- 
mander, deserving well of his king and country 
for forty-two years, lies under this marble. 
Fortunate and bold after the disaster of St. 
Croix, in the years 1760-61, in spite of the ene- 
my’s attacks and with severe labor, he floated off 
and got away the royal ships from the dark 
whirlpools, and after they had been separated 
by the tortuous windings of the River Vilaine 
restored them safe to their stations. In the 
year 1762 he invaded Newfoundland in America. 
In 1772, giving up his command, he devoted 
himself wholly to governing the islands ot 
France and Bourbon during seven years, to the 
advantage of France and the happiness of the 
colonists. In the year 1780, being sent by his 
Most Christian king with relief to the Federal 
States struggling for liberty, he occupied Rhode 
Island. While he was preparing himself for 
new dangers he died in this city, to the grief of 
his tellow officers and with the laments and re- 
grets of the Federal States, eminent for every 
virtue and mourned by his friends, on the 15th 
of December, 1780, aged fifty-eight. His Most 
Christian Majesty, the judge of virtue, in order 
that the memory of a distinguished man should 
be consecrated to posterity, ordered this monu- 
ment to be placed here in 1783. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE RECTOR, 
Turning from the monument cf the Cuevalier 
de Ternay I observed a mound covered with ex- 
quisite flowers wrought into a cross and other 


devices. The spot under the large elm, visible 















24 Farewe i St., Newport, R. I., 
Aug. 21, 1876. 
THE LOCATION. | 
Imagine my felicity—yes, felicity, even, dur- 


every morning from solid sleep in the soft, salt 
air of this historic old town. The spell of the | 
sensuous atmosphere is upon me. It is like a 
perpetual illustration of Tennyson's poem of | 
“The Lotos Eaters.” I write under the elms 





yellow trumpets in the shade of their glossy 
green leaves at nearly every doorway. The 
pretty, pink Mexican creeper decorates tree and 
trellis, hke exquisite coral from the Micronesian 
isles, and under the shade of mango, guava, | 
palm and samang trees we pass the happy hours 
away. Some time next winter we hope to tell 

you good people at home what a Paradise for | 
worn and worried humanity there is in these 

far-away islands. By that time may the treaty | 
of reciprocity have given to both lands the in- | 
crease of mutual knowledge and intercourse 


ting in his carriage conversing witl his first wife. orbs, magnetic life and prop to him with whom | which, I am sure, will prove an equal blessing 


My friend said that Brigham raised his hat and 
bowed very politely to me, but, as I was look- 
ing at the chape’, | did not witness the courtesy 
and did not return it; but presently I advanced 
with my friend to his-open carriage and made 
some inquiries in relation to schools, etc., and 
| also made bold to inquire if the edifice close be- 
side him was his private chapel, to which he re- 
plied **No!” and said it was his ‘‘private school 
for his children” (he has forty-nine). After 
further conversation with Brigham and his son, 
Joseph A. Young (a handsome and courteous 
fellow of about thirty, who spoke to me very 
pleasantly and with much suivity of manner), 
we passed on. This son is the favorite of 
President Young, and it is thought by some 
that he intends to drop the mantle at his decease 
over him. His first wife, whom we saw, is old, 
} like himself, but quite refined in her manners. 
Brigham has nineteen wives—Anna Eliza was 
the nineteenth. She was not his favorite, and 
that, of course, displeased her. She lived in a 


? 


} 


{ large two-story house, all by herself, as Brig- 


ham rarely favored her with his company. 
Amelia, his eighteenth and youngest wife, is 
| his favorite. She is but little over forty, and 
has nochildren. Nochildren bave been born in 
Brigham's extensive household for eight years. 
Amelia exercises a great influence over him, 


é 
“ ; 


herself in a neat cottage, but is not contented; 


$120,000 house for her mentioned in my last. 





she has linked her fate. Should children bless 

them, hers alone is the care and guidance. | 
Then a young man espouses one who commu- | 
nicates only by signs—she is deaf, or mute, or | 
toth. Again, a third takes to himself a mate | 


‘minus arms or a leg, or with some terrible | 


|mark. Sometimes the beloved has a peculiarity 


| of organism, or an obstruction which renders | 


' speech painful and disagreeable. Confirmed in- 
| valids fall to the lot of both sexes. Hopes and 


aspirations are thus naturally blighted, still they | 


|are true to their ow. souls and their vows. 
| Some never wed, yet cling to their complements, 
beset with insuperable infirmities, exceptiona! 
in suffering, anomalies, fed, sustained, directed 
| by the angel-host, sightless yet clairvoyant, de- 
formed, yet in ways we know not producing, and 
that by twisted hands in oddest position, inimi- 
table artistic specimens; spirit holds sway, and 
evinces itself where there is a mouth which can 
press a brush or a toe which can grasp a pen. 
How is it, we reiterate, when the earth teems 
with our kind, that we hold to these and share 
| with them even our breath? We reverence a 
| departed martyr who said: ‘I had rather have 


| my utterly helpless wife than the fairest woman | 


God ever created.” 
Mystery of mysteries! we know not the lad- 
| ders by which we climb. We are to work out 


and she is the queen of the flock; lives alone by | our salvation, and bit by bit, as the martin builds 


| her nest, we fashion our estate. We may float 


| ship, or drag our length on calloused stumps. 


Ou approaching Brigham’s private grounds I/We may just hold body and essence together, 
passed two very refined ladies, standing at his|or fare sumptuously every day; we may be 


to Hawaii and the United States. 

The learned Jewish Rabbi, Dr. Lilienthal of 
Cincinnati, who lately visited California, writes 
thus :— 

One must have seen the scenery of California 
to be able to understand the intense gratifica- 
tion of the visitors to this paradise. Photo- 
graphs and other stuff of this kind do not give 
the faintest idea of the beauty. 
bewildering. I now can understand why Amer- 


They are only | 


Friends’ Meeting-House, which was built in| 


veterans of “the forest primeval.” The branches 
sway to-and-fro with 
A slumbrous sound, a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dream, 
As of innumerable wings, 
As, when a bell no longer swings, 
Faint the hollow murmur rings 
O'er meadow, lake and stream. 
| Without information on the subject I allow | 
| myself to fancy that when Longfellow wrote | 
this exqu'site prelude to ‘*Voices of the Night” 
| he had these old Newport elms in his mind. | 
From the window opposite the magnificent trees 
| surrounding the Friends’ Meeting-House I see 
/a small graveyard in the very heart of the city. | 


dated in 1643. These majestic elms must be | 





|Ican even catch a glimpse of the moss-grown 


from both doors of the church, seemed to have 
been selected with pious care and affection, and 
it has evidently the only recent interment in the 


yard. While I waited a beautiful girl came to 


ing a heated term—for I am cool every night from | complete the decking of that sacred sod for the 
| breezy trips across Narragansett Bay, and fresh | approaching Sabbath, and I learned that it was 


the grave of the late Rector of Trinity, Rev. 
Isaac White, whose life was almost apostolic in 
its sweetness and charity, and whose name and 
memory are like a benediction to his people. I 
remembered, as I stood in the fading light be- 


|which overshadow that ancient building, the | tween the graves of the soldier of the king and 


the disciple of the Prince of Peace—and the 


| 1700, although the organization of the society is thought was most inspiring among such crumb- 


ling emblems of mortality—that each had been 
faithful to his trust, and had received righteous 
judgment from Him who 


Counts not life by hopes or fears, 
But just by duties done. 


BISHOP WHIPPLE ON THE INDIANS. 

I had some curiosity as to the sort of sermon 
I should hear on my first Sabbath at old Trin- 
ity. It seemed to me that the assoviations of 
the place would dwarf any ordinary effort. But 
I listened to an extraordinary effort from an 
extraurdinary man; it being a clear, logical and 


| tender plea for the North American Indian, by 


Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, who has 20,000 
Ojibwas in his diocese. He presented sub- 
stantially the same views that he gave in his re- 


ican landscape paintings are so often censured | stones. Here sleep the founders and early gov- | cent letter on Indian affairs to President Grant, 


'in Europe as being exaggerated, and not true 


copies of nature. I, myself, have travelled ex- 
tensively in Europe, but you can find nowhere 


this richness, this diversity of colors, of shade 


and light, as in America, and especially in Cali- 
fornia. It surpasses all description, and the 
artist's pencil can never imitate it! 


The California papers, The Resources, Record- 
Union, Chronicde, and others, wax warm over 


|the adaptability of the Golden State to fruit- | 
growing, grapes and raisins, oranges, figs and | 


strawberries. The American Grocer says :— 
We have had on exhibition for some days in 


our office a box of California raisins which | 


have attracted considerable attention as prob- 
ably affording a solution of the problem of 
where to obtain a substitute for imported rai- 
sins. Unlike the raisin now known to the 
trade as sun-dried, these are cured by the Al- 
den process of pneumatic evaporation. As yet 


, but a moderate quantity have been put up, in 


order to test its practicability. The box we 
have was packed nearly two years ago, and 
when opened the fruit was found as moist and 
| soft as the day it was put up, and equal in 
| quality to a fair Valencia raisin. It is claimed, 


and President Young is building the elegant! in the fairy’s shell, the homely dory, the mystic ®* One of the peculiar characteristics of this 
2 | process, that fruit of any kind so dried is im- | 


perishable and unchangeable for a compara- 
tively indefinite length of time. Another pecu- 
iarity of the process is that the raisin is sweeter 


}ernors of the colony, among whom are Henry 
| Bull, one of the original eight who first settled 
| Newport, and Wiiliam Coddington,who first pur- | 
chased land for the colony of the Narragan- | 
| sett sachems, Canonicus and Mantonomo. Turn- | 
| ing from this graveyard towards the east, a few 
| steps on Farewell street brings you within sight | 
!of the State House, a fine brick building built 
in 1742, but wonderfully well preserved, and 
| which, very appropriateiy, fronts on Washing- 
‘ton square. The Declaration of Independence 
was read from its steps in 1776. It was used 
during the revolution as a hospital by both 
British and French, as the fortunes of war fa- 
' yored the one or the other. Here, in its ele-. 
gant, panelled Senate chamber, is Stuart's orig- 
inal portrait of Washington, the only picture 
for which the great commander ever sat. Above 
you will notice the beautiful coat-of-arms of 
| Rhode Island, an anchor with ‘‘Hope” for the 
|motto. The panels in the halls and the balus- 
{trades of the stairs are those which were used 
|in 1742; and they look it. There is no humbug 


{ 
| 
| 


| about their antiquity. 
I; CHURCH-GOING EXTRAORDINARY. 
} I went on Sunday to Trinity church, one of 


with many touching anecdotes by way of illus- 
tration. It was a severe arraignment of the 
American people for this foul injustice to their 
red brethren. Bishop Whipple is a large, dark, 
keen-eyed man, with strongly-marked features. 
He has a fine voice and an imposing presence 
equally suggestive of a Hebrew prophet and an 
Indian chief in his original dignity as lord o* 
the soil. His manner is simple and direct, and 
convinces you at once of his sincerity, while his 
magnetism on this occasion was such that a 
very large and fashionable audience listened to 
him with almost breathless attention, broken 
|only by visible signs of emotion. There was 
food for thought io his statement that the Amer- 
ican people had paid more money to extermi- 
nate the Indians than they had given for all 
missionary efforts in behalf of all the heathen 
whom they had attempted to christianize, and 
yet the Indian is the only one of them all who is 
| not an idolator, who in common with Christen- 
dom believes in one Great Spirit. There was 
no evading or disproving his assertions that the 
| Indians have never been the first to violate a 
treaty; that there has never been a government 
for the Indians; that in the eye of the law they 


retains the square pews and sounding-board of 


| have no personal and property rights, and are | winnowed by being thrown up into the air, the j lustrated catalogue of everything needed by 


venge. 


drive even civilized white men to frenzy. 


is this year three times the amount of land cul- 
tivated by Indians than ever before, 
are supplied with seeds by private citizens! 
Neither the officers of the agricultural depart- 
ment, nor our wrangling Congressmen, nor our 
“ring” politicians, have time or inclination to 
supply their needs as peaceful farmers; and yet 
we cry out in surprise at Indian hostilities, and 
maintain, with the glib tongue of the hypocrite, 
that the Indian cannot be civilized! Bishop 
Whipple gave the testimony of Gen. Custer to 
the character of Christian Indians. It seems 
that he had applied for scouts for one of his ex- 
ploring expeditions, with whom he was supplied. 
On their return Gen. Custer wrote: ‘I cannot 
let these men go back without telling you of 
their fidelity as soldiers, but, better than all, of 
their character as men.” After praising them 
highly he states that one Sunday in camp he 
heard singing and recognized ‘“*Old Hundred” 
and “Rock of Ages.” ‘‘Knowing,” said Gen. 
Custer, with grim humor, ‘‘that cavalry men 
were not given to singing hymns I went to in- 
vestigate the matter, and found they were the 
voices of your Indian scouts.” Well may con- 
verted Indians sing ‘‘Rock of Ages” !—think of it 


for in this Christian land they have no earthly 
hope. As the Ojibwas said, when pressed to go 
to their reservation, ‘‘their shadows fall in their 
graves.” Bishop Whipple told of an Indian 
woman who followed a Christian minister for 
thirty miles. She said to him: ‘‘I had a daugh- 
ter; the missionary baptized her; the agent 
drove the missionary away; then my daughter 
died; something comes to me and whispers, ‘I 
shall never see my child because I am not a 
Christian’—but there is nobody to tell me how 
to be a Christian.” Then the good man told her 
the story of the cross; toid her of the loving 
kindness and tender mercy of Him who brought 
life and immortality to light; 

And the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touched God's right hand in that darkness, 
And were lifted up and strengthened. 


Aprpuia Howarp. 





» NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Susan A. King, a large real-estate owner in 
New York city—a native of the same town in 
Maine as Annie Louise Cary—has an original 
idea of building a ‘‘woman’s exchange,” to be 
capable of use as a bank, as a woman’s club- 
house, a hall for lectures, parlors for recep- 
tions, studios for artists, a restaurant, a read- 
ing-room, a laundry, even, and be a possession 
for women forever. 

An important archwological discovery has 
been made at Athens. Between the southwest 
base of the Parthenon and an outer wall of Turk- 
ish construction have been unearthed the re- 
mains of a classic building which is believed to 
be the temple of ®sculapius. It was of the Ionic 
order. Among the fragments found is a muti- 
lated head of sculapius, some votive tablets, 
and an inscription of eighty lines, setting forth 
the treaty concluded between the Athenians and 
Chalcidians, when Pericles had subdued Eubea. 


A package of documents which will throw 
considerable light on recent European history, 
has lately been deposited in the archives of the 
National Library, at Paris, by the heirs of the 
late Madame Cornu. This lady was the foster- | 
sister and life-long friend of Napoleon III., ard | 
he was propably more unreserved in his commu- 


when you sing it again in a prayer-meeting !— | 


| places, in 28 States and Canada, the most dis- 
| tant being in Colorado and Louisiana. 


therefore shut up to their own methods of re- | wind carrying off the chaff. It was then di- 
He did not hesitate to declare that with vided between the padrone or owner of the 
three months’ time to sift evidence he could for | property and the farmer, who, instead of paying 
every story of Indian wrong and outrage bring rent, was under agreement to give up half the | 
facts to show broken faith and injustice on the | produce. 
part of this Christian government that would in dancing, the padrone joining in the festival 


1 


It is | and entering heartily into the spirit of the oc- 
somewhat suggestive to hear that, though there | casion. 
According to a New York correspondent the 
yet they! opium habit has fearfully increased in that city 
many of its victims 


during the last five years, 
| being ladies of wealth and refinement. They 


| 


| being in laudanum. 


} 


The commencement of the 
practice has generally arisen from a desire to 
| improve their appearance—a dose of opium giv- 
|ing an unnatural brightness to the eye, and 
| bringing color to the cheeks. Society ladies 

take a dose before going to a ball or party, and 
carry small doses in their pockets for use during 
the evening. There is probably a foundation 
| of truth in these statements, but when the writer 
goes on to say that ‘‘opium drunks are becom- 
ing as common in the houses of the wealthy as 
whiskey drunks are in the dens down town” it 
{is evidently a sensational exaggeration of the 
| progress of the evil. 








| Our readers have probably heard something 
| of the Boston society to encourage studies at 
| home, which aims to afford help to girls whu 
wish, after the close of their school life, to carry 
on courses of study without recourse to teachers. 
A girl, applying to the secretary, is brought 
into correspondence with one of the committee, 
and then by a simple system of Jetter-writing 
and reports is advised as to her reading, exam- 
ined as to her progress, and, above all, made to 
feel the personal sympathy of a wise friend. 
The fee of $2 a year to cover petty expenses is 
the only requirement beyond a sincere purpose 
to devote a certain portion of every week to 
close study, and the entire organization is of 
the simplest, freest kind. One meeting a year 
only is held of an informal social character. 
The system of correspondence employed by the 
society makes it equally possible for one to be 
amember and receive its advantages, whether 
living in Boston or in the most secluded village 
in the country. Indeed, it is probable that the 
greater part of the students on the list have 
never seen, and it is likely that they never will 
see, the friends who have patiently guided them 
in their reading, answered their questions, and 
tested their attainments. There were 298 stu- 
dents paying the annual fee for the third term, 
just completed, and these were scattered in 162 


As re- 


9 


a 
27, 


history was selected by 127, of whom 96 perse- 
vered; English literature was selected by 118, 
of whom 97 persevered; science was selected 
by 44, of whom 22 persevered; art was selected 
by 36, of whom 27 persevered; German was se- 
lected by 19, of whom 17 persevered; French 
was selected by 16, of whom 7 persevered. 
About 1300 reports from students have been re- 
ceived by the committee of ladies during the 
year, and 1800 letters have been written. By 
way of lightening their labors, as well as in 
order to drop the local character of the society, 
the committee has been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of members from New York and elsewhere. 





MR. M. D.CON WA Y'S COMMENTS. 


Contrary to the common opinion, on the 
whole, the effect of Ritualism has been rather 
to keep English Episcopalians from going over 
to Rome than to lead them there. This is proved 
by the detestation in which the Roman Catho- 
ties hold their ‘‘advanced Anglican” friends. 
That feeling daily grows in intensity. The 





nications with her than with any other person. 
In her will it was provided that Napoleon’s let- | 
ters to her, beginning when he was but ten | 
years old and ending with one written two} 
months before his death, should be placed in the 

library, and that the seals of the packet con- 

taining them should remain unbroken for ten 

years. 

The Stockbridge idea of village improvement, 

that began most of all with Mrs. J. Z. Goodrich, 

though able male apostles have since eloquently 

preached it in all New England, is having a no- 

table growth in Western Massachusetts, and is 

one of our centennial blessings. Besides the 

Lee association, Great Barrington, Williams- 

town, Enfield, the Deerfields, Greenfield, North- 


} 
| 


Catholic feels that the Ritualist is counterfeit- 
ing his best coins, stealing his thunder, and to 
some extent standing in the way of his success. 
And this is perfectly true. If the spirit of the 
recent laws putting down Ritualism should be 
carried out, the English church would be re- 
duced to a place for mere evangelical sermoniz- 
ing hardly more attractive than some Noncon- 
formist conventicles. In that case there are 
thousands of people here who love symbols and 
forms, and mystical lamps and candles, people 
who have inherited the feeling that these pretty 
and ant:que things are religion; and they are 
only kept from seeking them in the Roman 
Catholic church by the extent to which their 
tastes have been hitherto satisfied in the ritual- 
istic national churches. For this reason the 





ampton and Easthampton have improvement 80- 
cieiies, more or less active, and, besides, much 
righteous attention is being paid to rural and | 
neglected burying-grounds in all Western Mas- 
sachusetts. Then, village improvement has 
spread to Connecticut, where Rev. B. G. Nor- | 
throp and Rev. N. H. Eggleston are laboring to | 
make it popular and efficient. 


The New York Herald cooks up a queer dish 
of gossip in narrating tLe alleged history of | 
certain anonymous letters written by the wife 
of ex-Attorney-General Williains to the mem- | 
bers of the Cabinet, and even to Mrs. Grant, | 
just prior to his taking leave of the Cabinet. 
In the spring of 1875, it says, several cabinct 
ministers and their families and the President's | 
family received anonymous letters which ex- | 
cited a great deal of curiosity on the part of | 
those receiving them. It was some time before | 
the different ones became aware that any other 
than their own families had received these at | 
tentions, but a reference to the matter by one | 
soon brought out the fact that the others had | 
also received these letters. One of the letters | 
charged Secretary Belknap and his family with | 
improper connection with the French arms 
sales, wiiile othera contained threats of a seri- | 
ous character. The letters to Belknap are de- 
scribed by Solicitor Bluford Wilson as infa- 
mous, and such as would provoke murder if the 
author was aman. A secret investigation was 
set on foot by some members of the Cabinet. 
The result of the investigation was the discov- 
ery that Mrs. Williams was the author of the 
letters, and as a final .esult the Attorney Gen- 
eral was dismissed from the Cabinet without 
having been informed of the reasons for it. | 


jealousies which form so strong an element in 
Washington society nowadays. Mrs. Belknap 
and Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Robeson were riv- 
als in the ball-room and at receptions, and each 
tried to crush the other. In these rivalries 
Mrs. Williams was detected, and in consequence 
the Attorney-General lost his place in the Cab- 
inet. Another theory leading to the belief that 
Mrs. Williams wrote these letters was that it 
was in return for the intrigues of many of the 
leading women in Washington to secure the de- 
feat of Attorney-General Williams as Chief Jus- 
tice on account of their jealousy of Mrs. Wil- 
liams, and their determination that if any efforts 
of their own could prevent it she should not 
occupy the position of second lady in social 
rank in Washington. 





TOPICS OF THOUGHT. 
Apne Brewster, in one of her interesting Ital- 
ian letters, describes an Italian harvest she wit- 
nessed near Perugia. The threshing was done 
on the ground beaten down almost to the hard- 
ness of stone, with old-fashioned flails wielded 
by nine men and one woman, who sang a pecu- 
liar chant during their labor. They stopped 
for meals at seven intervals during the day. 
The grain was all threshed by sunset, and was 





The facts revealed the social ambitions and | 


Roman Catholic church rejoices in every judi- 
cial decision which tends to give them a mo- 
nopoly of what charm may lie in candles, in- 
cense and costumes. 

Exhibitions have been more numerous this 
season than ever before. Some of them pos- 
sess unique interest, and chief among these one 
made up of the pictures of the late Mr. Meg- 
not, who was, I believe, a Frenchman by birth, 
though he passed much of his life in America, 
where hewas married. His widow gathered to- 
gether in three rooms in Bond street his admir- 
able works. Among them is a large picture of 
the Horseshoe Fall of Niagara, which is certainly 
the finest rendering of that much- painted subject 
which has yet been made. The fall is painted 
from Terrapin Tower, with no land visible, ex- 
cept the distant Canadian shore beyond the 


The time is just after sunrise, when | 


rapids. 


the light tints the eastern side of every highway, 
throwing its other side in a soft-green shadow. 
Three colors alone are employed in the vast 
picture, but the degrees and shades of these 


The labor over the threshers engaged 


meet at each other's houses to indulge in the 
practice, their favorite form of taking the drug 


found a readable one in many respects. 
looking upon the eminently intellectual Scotch 
face of the Duke of Argyle, the editor's appro- 
priate notice of the distinguished peer of North 
Britain will be sought. 
turn to the Quarterly's article on Sainte-Beuve, 
to the ‘‘ Autobiography of a Vegetarian,’ 
‘*Lady Baker's African Weather and Scenery,” 
and a full list of excellent selections, most 
of which he will read at once; others he will 
mark for the first leisure half hour—just as he 
does from month to month.—New York, E. R. 
Pelton; A. Williams & Co., Boston agents. 


teacher or pupil, from an inkstand to anorrery. 
J. L. Hammett, Boston, will furnish everything 
the Messrs. Schermerhorn issue. 

Elements of English Grammer. By S. W. 
Whitney, A. M.—J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
of New York, publish a grammar book of the 
English language wherein the departments of 
etymology and syntax are concisely tauglit, no 
more words being employed in stating a rule 
than is absolutely necessary; and subject-mat- 
ter pertaining to the history of the language, 
the principles of rhetoric, etc., is here omitted, 
the student being referred to other and appro- 
priate works on the science of language for 
those branches of the study.— Boston, J. L. 
Hammett. 


Elements of Latin Grammar in Connection 
with a Systematic and Progressive Latin Read- 
er. By Gustavus Fischer, LL. D.—The pecus 
liar feature of Dr. Fischer's new grammar is 
the accompanying exercises in the torm ofa 
reader, written expressly to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of grammar, as the student advances ‘s 
its study. There is a marked terseness in enun- 
ciating the rules, a brevity without obscurity, 
while the Reader is an excellent Roman history 
down to B. C. 200 or thereabouts.—New York, 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.; received by J. L. 
Hammett, Boston. 


The Sanitarian, for September, has some 
striking articles, such as ‘‘ Detormities, and 
their Relation to Hygiene,” by Dr. T. P. Cor- 
bally; ‘‘Vital Statistics” by the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York; ‘State Medicine and 
Public Hygiene in New York,” as shown by 
sewerage at Saratoga, and relations of unsani- 
tary conditions to pauperism, vice and crime, by 
Dr. R. C. McEwen and Dr. A. N. Bell, respec- 


tively; ‘“‘Shade Trees in Cities,” by Dr. E. F. 
Peck; and ‘Sanitary Appliances at the Cen- 
tennial.” 
merit close attention.— New York. 


Other articies are valuable, and all 


The September number of the Eclectic will be 
After 


Then will the reader 


or 


The later volume of the ‘Illustrated Library 


of Wonders” is devoted to Engraving, by 
gard the choice of studies, the reporc shows that George Duplessis, whose text has the advantage 
of thirty-four wood engravings. 
chapters of the work treat of the origin of en- 
graving; engraving in Italy, in Spain, in the 
Low Countries, in Germany, in England, and in 
France (leaving fruitful America out, as does 
not become a wise Frenchman!); and the pro- 
cesses of engraving on wood, copperplate, steel, 
etc., etc., with that of printing—the whole clos- 
ing with an index of European engravers’ names. 
The work is incomplete in that it dues not re- 
cognize American art in this direction, and 
shows that modern continental writers have not 
yet extended their vision very far westward; 
but it is nevertheless a very instructive work. 
The illustrations embrace some world-famous 
pictures, such as Rembrandt’s ‘ Landscape,” 
Ruysdael’s ** Cornfield,” Rubens’ ‘ St. Catha- 
rine,” Vandyck's ‘‘Portrait of Snyders,” Albert 
Diirer’s ‘‘Virgin and Infant Jesus,” Hogarth’s 


‘Marriage a la Mode,” Claude Lorraine's “‘Sun- 
rise ;” 
work is printed on tinted paper.—New York, 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


The various 


and others equally celebrated. The 


Darwiniana is the title which Prof. Asa Gray, 


of Harvard, gives to sundry essays and reviews 
pertaining to Darwinism which he has printed 
from time to time, and now allows the Messrs. 
Appleton to put in a neat and compact volume 
uniform with other scientific treatises. 
are thirteen of these papers, written at different 
times, for different publications, and in different 
keys — some grave and gay, some bright and 
tanciful, yet all suggestive and valuable as com- 
ing from a candid and learned speci list. 
avery kindly side towards the modern theory 
of evolution, the professor cannot yet be ranked 
as a devotee of Darwin, and makes his own po- 
sition. 
between the time when the first paper appeared, 
immediately after the publication of Darwin's 
“Origin of Species by means of Natural Selec- 
tion,” between six een and seventeen years ago, 
and the present day, the general doctrine of the 
derivation of species itculcated by Darwin has 
prevailed over that of specific creation, to the 
extent, at least, of being received generally as 
the presumably true conception. 
mastered tradition, 
while ‘‘religioo” finds itself walking harmoni- 
ously with science along the pathway of evolu- 


tion. 
ous interpretations of Darwin’s thought and 
research are most commendable. 
botany is made more attractive by the skill of 
his elucidation in this association. — New York 


There 


With 


The work is interesting as showing that 


Science bas 


and, notably, thevlogy; 


Prof. Gray's broad, catholic anid gener- 


His realm of 


We have had on our table for some weeks 


Francis A. Walker's exhaustive treatise on 
wages and the wages-class under the title of 
The Wages Question. 
mastefly examination of all the problems that 
grow out of the vast and complex relations of 
capital and labor, in a kindly and sympathetic 
spirit towards the worker, and with an even and 
exact poise of the scales that shall work no det- 
riment to the other chief factor in the discus- 


It is a thoughtful and 





three are ao infinite in number that the canvas 


sion, the wages-giver. The work is divided 


is filled with spirited effects and surprises. | into two grand parts—Production and Pupula- 


Many artists visit the galleries simply to gaze 


| tion, 


| upon and study this picture, and some of them | given to the former, and ten to the latter—the 


and Distribution, nine chapters being 


declare that no living artist can paint such wa- | whole covering the entire question with admir- 


ter and foam. 
it is difficult to leave this picture in order to pay 
proper attention to the others, though many of 
these are of great importance—notably two rep- 


| 


So great is the fascination that | able clearness of statement, and fortified at ev- 


ery step by the cited opinions of the masters of 
political economy. The research and arrange- 
ment of the authorities quoted is no small task 


resenting the Jungfrau at morning and at even- | in itself, and, coupled with the wise philosophy 


ing. 





LITERATURE. 


The Phrenological Journal, for September, 
| glorifies Sam. J. Tilden, Alfonso Taft, General 
Custer, Patrick Henry, and other celebrities, 
dead or living, has something to say about men- 
‘tal heredity, some ancient busts, the money- 
question, imaginary invalids, the origin of man, 
| etc., etc.—a curious conglomerate of fact and 
| fiction, science and whim, matters useful and 
| matters trivial.—New York. 
Messrs. Sampson, Davenport & Co., the. Di- 
rectory publishers, who do all their work ad- 
| mirably, have just issued a Boston Street Di- 
| rectory that must commenti itself to a numerous 
' portion of the community. It is not only a 
poéket- guide to all the avenues, but to the ho- 
| tels, offices, places of amusement, public build- 
‘ings, railways, etc., etc., as well. It fitly sup- 
plements the Boston Directory, issued July 1, 
_never before so full, accurate, and suggestive 
| of Boston's growth, enterprise and substantial 
| citizenship. 
| Schermerhorn's Monthly, August, 1876, is a 
azine for parents and teachers by the well- 
, known publishers of school-books. The pres- 
ent number is an interesting one to the general 
reader, though suburdinate to the special pur- 
| Pose of elevating the character and methods of 
}instruction. Their ‘‘School Material” docu- 
| ment, an 8yvo. pamphlet of 225 pages, is an il- 


| 
} 





the contest. 


of the author, render the work an invaluable 
one to all investigators, which is likely to take 
its place as a generally accepted standard-au- 
thority upon the subject-matter. Wecarnotin 
a brief notice do justice to such an excellent 
work, and hence only show by a quotation the 
admirable spirit which pervades it. Speaking 
of ‘‘strikes,” the author says: ‘‘A strike can 
only justify itself by its results. Unless it is to 
make way for a better order it is a waste, and 


| waste of the worse sort, since not only is a great 


loss of production incurred, Lut bad habits are 
likely to be formed in a period of enforced idle- 
ness, and bad blood certain to be generated by 
Insurrections mark the first stages 
of the movement towards political freedom. 
.++++Strikes are only of unquestioned utility 
in the first stages of the elevation of masses of 
labor long-abused and deeply abased.” Yet he 
holds that the strikes in England, in 1824, were 
essential to the breaking-up of the power of 
custom and of fear over the minds of the work- 
ing-classes that led to wide advantages anda 
general uplifting of the laborer. This is but a 
single illustration of a most welcome treatise. 
The spirit of his honored father, Amasa Waiker, 
whose *‘Science of Wealth” won a national re- 
nown, pervades all the pages of his clear- minded 
son—a spirit of conciliation, good-will. and jus- 
tice between man and man. The volume is 
sumptuously issued on thick, callendared paper, 
in 428 octavo pages, and is augmented in value 
by a comprehensive index.—New York, Henry 
Holt & Co. 
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. John W. Chadwick on “Victory | 
ors Over Death.” 


eae 
ELIOT-SQUARE CHURCH DISCOURSE. 


The subject of thie discourse was the victory 

over anak founded on the words of 1 ae 
thians, xv., 26-—*‘The last enemy to be destroy 
is death.” The preacher first noticed the fact 
that with most men the great thing to be feared 
was death, and Paul said this was the last enemy 
to be destroyed. Death entered the world 
through sin, and it was ipo” Daye 3 that toa 
sinless man death was impossible. 1 
was Christ, and those who had received him 
were, through him, sinless, and had uo need to 
fear death. Paul's grent exultation over the 
power of death was expressed in the words, “O 
death, where is thy sting?—O grave, where is 
thy victory?” The early interpretation of these 
ideas was a literalone, and when it began to be 
réajized that the literal victory over death could 
not be hoped for, there was a feeling of great 
disappointment and temporary distrust of the 
words of Christ. But the fact that Christianity 
survived the crashing disappointment was one 
of the greatest proofs of its immortal power 
and reality. The preacher noticed the great 
efforts which had been made in all times to pro- 
duce some means of abolishing death—efforts 
that, however promising, always ended in fail- 
ure and disappointment. When Christians first 
began to understand that Paul’s dream of no 
death was not to be realized, they turned them- 
selves to different explanations of his words. 
They were held to signify a superiority of 
Christians over death, which was to them, in 
fact, a friend to be welcomed rather than a foe 
to be shunned. The preacher noticed how, 
from these views of death, the idea of heaven 
and hill, and the wide separation of God's peo- 
ple and the impenitent in the next world, arose, 
and how the different views once firmly held by 
Orthodoxy had, from time to time, given way to 
more enlightened ones. Yet still itwas the fa- 
vorite song of Christians that life is contemptible 
and death desirable, although in practice death 
was as much dreaded as ever. The theoretical 
and practical views were as widely separated as 
ever. Men now regarded death, as Paul did, 
as an enemy, without the hope that the enemy 
could be destroyed. The question arose, Was 
death really an enemy? It was, indeed, an en- 
emy to our ideas of beauty and enjoyment; and 
yet the evils were not without their compensa- 
tions—the compensations of entering into a 
closer spiritual communication with our de- 
parted friends, and of a greater perfectness of 
that life. We saw that death was Just as nat- 
ural as life; there was a time to die, and it was 
a release from the sufferings of life. Seeing 
that it was a necessity of the human organiza- 
tion, would we abolish death? No; we would 
postpone it and mitigate its attendant pains. 
But without death the sweetest enjoyments of 
lite—youth, freshness and novelty—would be 
impossible. We should be willing to take our 
departure in due time to give place to the new- 
comers, and give them an opportunity to enjoy 
the novelty and excitement ot youth, beauty 
and strength. It was not death that was to be 
feared; it was disease and suffering that should 
be abolished. If every one lived out the full 
length allotted to man, and were freed from the 
pains of disease, life would seem so full and 
rounded that we would almost distrust our im- 
mortality, and death would come only as a re- 
lease of the soul from the tabernacle of the 
flesh. Death itself was, after all, not so fearful 
as imagined. It was not so much death and its 
pains that men feared, but the possibility of 
what might come afterward. It was to be 
doubted whether the belief in immortality had 
not been productive of far more alarm and 
dread than of pleasure. All fears of the woes 
that might follow death the preacher was dis- 
posed to look upon as unwarranted. The same 
trust that we were taught to entertain toward 
the all-wise and beneficent being in directing 
the affairs of this life should extend to the mys- 
terlous region beyond the grave. ‘This would 
lead us to expect nothing but gain in that life— 
first, peace; then a higher spiritual life and 
greater glory than this world could afford. 





Nasby. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE CROSS ROADS MAS- 
SACKE, 


{The Confederate Cross Roads has been the 
scene of an occurrence liable to be misrepre- 
sented at the North, six niggers having been 
killed by the Democracy. Nasby hastens to 
give a truthful account ot the circumstances, to 
show that the Jatter were not to blame. John 
Pogram, the Deacon’s son, had four acres of 
grass that wanted cutting, and tried in vain to 
hire a “nigger” to do it, as they were busy at 
their own work.] 

John hed bin layin on his back in Bascom's 
fur two hours, argooing that the South wuz goin 
to rooin for want uv labor, when some one re- 
markt to him :— 

“There goes Joe.” 

Joe wuz (I say wuz, fur Joe isn’t now) for- 
merly a slave uv John’s father, and John knew 
that he hedn’t nothin to do that was pressin’, and 
he went out and hailed him— 

“Stop, yoo d d black son of a ——!” 

‘*Wat do yoo want?” was his insolent reply. 

“T want yoo to cut that grass uv mine, back 
uv the bara, d——n your black heart?” 

**T can’t do it,” was the anser. 

I will not give the conversashen in full, but 
enuff to say that the nigger wuz ez impoodent 
ez he cood be. Finally, when pressed fur a 
reason fur not cuttin’ the grass, the nigger sed 
plumply that he'd do the work ef John wood pay 
him $4.50 that he'd owd him fur work over two 
yeers, and pay fur this in advance! 

Uv course, John hed but one thing to do. 
Roused by this insult to madnis, he sailed into 
Joe, and Joe hed the insolence to strike bak. 
And the awdashus nigger wood hev whaled him 
et the rest uv us hadn't come to the reskoo. 

In the melee the nigger wuz killed, and we 
went back and took a drink. 

It occurred to us that this ackshen uv Joe's 
wuz intended to bring ona collision betwixt the 
two races, and we determined to nip it in the 
bud. 

On the way to another nigger’s house to 
search for arms we diskivered the nigger in his 
feeld pretendin to be at work. On seein us he 
run ontil Issaker Gavitt, who is death on a nig- 
er at sixty yards, puta ball through him and 
he stopped. 

Uv course that nigger intended to rise agin 
the whites. Ev HE DIDN'T, WAT DID RE RUN 
FOR? 

The next house we cum to we found the nig- 
ger a loatin in his front door-yard. He hed his 
hayin all done, and was harnessin his mules to 
cum to town. There cood be but one interpre- 
tashen put onto this move. He was goin to the 
Corners to jine the movement agin us. When 
we asked him “where in h—Il he wuz a guin,” 
he answered in the most feendish manner that 
he wuzn't aware that it wuz any uv our biznis, 
and went on harnissin his animals. 

Ez a measure uv safety his hed wuz blowed off, 
and we went on. 

I cannot defend the ackshen uv our people 
after this, except by sayin that they wuz mad- 
dened by wat they had diskivered, and shot every 
nigger they cood find. 

Two wimmin was killed, but it wuz acci- 
dental. Issaker Gavitt hed his rifle ded onto 
the husband uv one uv ‘em, and the imprudent 
woman rushed afore him and reseeved a ball 
that wuzu't intendid for her. The other aboosed 





does not keep pace with our limited income, we 
find this miilionaire resorting to the trick of de- 
priving the government, for which he expresses 
such solicitude, of its rightly-deserved income 
on his large earnings! Mr. Tilden, even in 1862, 
was & millionaire. 
eight-millionaire. If, in 1862, his property and 
talents netted him only $7000, he must have 
had the former invested in securities of the 
most worthless description—a supposition not 
Such a man | for a moment entertainable—and his legal acu- 
men must have been under a temporary eclipse, 
for, in 1860, he was keen, as well as disloyal, 
enough to write one of the most cunning, adroit 
and wickedly suggestive letters that was ever 
penned, to a presidential elector of his State, 
advocating the whole theory of secession! 


Now, in 1876, he is a six or 


After this exploit of denying his income, Mr. 


Tilden seemed to have the waritess to suspect, 
that, some time or other, he would be tripped in 
this matter of his income. 
while the income-tax lasted, to make no return, 
but allow the assessors to doom him, with the 
penalty attached. Such a course, in any case, 
is prima-facie evidence of a desire to shift one’s 
taxation burdens upon his fellow-citizens. | It 
is a proclamation of an intention to conceal one’s 
income. So long as the assessor guesses within 


So his habit became, 


the income, no exception is taken to the assess- 
ment. The nt the i is calculated, 
with the best data possible at hand, in excess of 
the actual fact, an abatement is claimed. It is 
therefore evident that so long as the actual in- 
come is not discoverable, and the tax-payer 
does not “squeal,” as the phraseology of the 
dooming-board is, he is escaping by paying leas 
relatively than the man who comes forward with 
a clear schedule of his property and swears to 
its accuracy. This is what Mr. Tilden has all 
along been doing. And now, with hypocritical 
pretense of an interest in the burdens borne by 
his fellow-citizens in the way of taxation, he is 
shown to be a skulker and dissembler in regard 
to his own dues—which, had he rendered them 
honestly, would have relieved his fellow-viti- 
zens of their burdens just in proportion as he 
was honest and frank in his statements to the 
assessor. 

There is in fact no phase of Mr. Tilden’s 
financial operations that, thus far, have proven 
him a candid and honest man. He unquestion- 
ably sponged railroads, established a bogus cur- 
rency, watered the stock of manufacturing com- 
panies, and in other ways rapidly augmented a 
colossal fortune. To these offences he now 
stands revealed in the pitiable position of a man 
that cheated in returning his income for assess- 
ment. He made money questionably, and then 
was too mean to pay the price of its protection ; 
with his talents perverted to fatten on the dis- 
tresses of corporations and individuals, he reso- 
lutely refused to fully support a government, 
by his share of taxes due,' that he prophesied 
could not be maintained if a political opponent, 
in the person of Abraham Lincoln, should be 
elected! Should such a man be the successor 
of such a President? 








Charles Francis Adams and the Gov- 
ernorship. 

It appears to be taken for granted that Mr. 
Adams has sold out to the Democracy because 
he has expressed some confidence in Mr. Til- 
den; that, in fact, he has changed just to further 
some ambitious aspirations of his own; and has 
descended tothe despicable game of ‘I tickle 
you, and you tickle me,” as his means of reach- 
ing them. If there are any individuals absurd 
enough to entertain seriously such a ground of 
accusation it must be in consequence of igno- 
rance of the man and his motives. Unless we 
are egregiously mistaken there will come a 
sudden hitch between the unterrified and his 
nomination for Governor. We sincerely trust 
that they will nominate hin. But they had 
better not ask his acceptance thereof. Let them 
du their level best to elect him without such so- 
licitation. It is possible that he might get Re- 
publican votes enough to aid the scheme ma- 
terially; and if so, the Democracy would have 


date of a national reputation whom they would 
be compelled to respect, even though they 
should find him difficult to manipulate. 

To make a Tilden Democrat of Mr. Adams 
will require something more than an expression 
of preference. 
men of his pattern already, and they have in- 
variably disappointed expectation. 
we should review Mr. Seward we might find 
anexample. Because he found it necessary to 
restrain the radicals in order to utilize the war- 
Democrats, Mr. Seward was berated liberally. 
Then there was Mr. Sumner. Because he 
thought an energetic protest in the way of a 


ther, there was Horace Greeley, who, if he had 
been turned inside out and upside down, would 


tegration of the Democratic party. 
It is time we had a better appreciation of men 
and their motives. That astute policy which 


is quite too rare to bear maltreatment. 
studied more, we should not be always grovel- 
ling in mediocrity. 
Mr. Adams will not accept the Democratic 
nomination for Governor, although he is in- 
clined to the opinion that there is little to choose 
between the platform of the two parties. Had 
he been ambitious, he could have made sad 
havoc of the Republican ticket last year. His 
letters show that while he appreciated the com- 
plimentary vote which was given him by the 
Republican convention very highly, he did not 
in reality care a cent for the office of Governor. 
He declared that ‘‘for that particular office Iam 
not conscious of any particular fitness, much 
less inclination.” At that time there was every 
disposition on the part of a large body of the 





Capt. M Pelter by ordrin him out uv her house, 
and uv course his shot-gun went off and she ex- 
pired. coy 
Instid uv its bein yoosed ez a reason for votin 
aginst Tilden it affords the best reeson for sup- | 
portin the great reformer. Elect him, and he | 
will hev the niggers in sich a shape that they 
cannot give us reasons for killing uvem. Give | 
us tlie controle uv the government four yeers, | 
and we will make em so valuable to us that we 
can’t afford to yoose our shot-guns onem. For 
this reason every human:tarian, every lover uv | 
the nigger, ought to work mite and day for our | 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY SEPT. 2, 1876. | 


REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 
We are pleased to announce that the BUSINESS, 

EDITORIAL snd PRINTING-OFFICES of “THE COM. | 
MONWEALTH” are now established in the new | 
building, 

NO. 30 FRANKLIN STREET, 
CORNER OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE 

LEFT FROM WASHINGTON STREET, | 





mocnccrocoas 


not far from our former office, where we shall be | 
glad to welveme all our friends. | 


Tilden’s Taxes, 


people to elect him anyhow, but Mr. Adams 
steadily opposed the movement, peremptorily 
declined to take any part in it, and forbade, in 
his own town, any voting for him whatever. 
Mr. Adams would probably prefer to be Senator, 
but he has never said so. ‘‘My principle,” he 
writes, ‘‘ during thirty-five years, since I was 
first called into service, against my will, has 
been to try to do my duty and let consequences 
take care of themselves.” He thinks it very 
unlikely that any convention would accept that 
kind of independence, and at his time of life he 
could not think of changing its character. The 
proposal of the Democracy to nominate Mr. 
Adams is nevertheless one of those hopeful vir- 
tuous spasms which should receive every en- 
couragement. 





End of the School Vacation. 

The crowded cars and steamboats, the open- 
ing shutters, and the increase of young human 
life on the streets, all attest that the long vaca- 
tion is ended and that school service is about to 
begin. High hopes are in the hearts of many 
who will on Monday next resume their duties. 
Others will go to their tasks with reluctance, 
yearning still for leisure and indulgence in out- 


door pleasures. But the industrious and studi- 


Nothing about Mr. Tilden’s peculiar manage- | ous, as well, we trust, as those not inimical to 
ment as a financial or political speculator has | personal enjoyment, will soon realize that the 
so taken hold of the great public as his fatsifi- | advantages they are securing now, in the public 


cation and dodging in regard to his taxes. 


He | schools, are to give them a place and power in 


swore, in 1863, on his internal-revenue income- | the world that can be got as thoroughly in no 
statement, that his profits from all sources in| other way. The contact of young minds, the 
1862-was but $7000. In the early part’ of last | exactitude of the discipline, the systematic 


month (August) he made oath in answer to the | 
suit brought against him by one of the Western 
railroads that he has plundered that he was paid 
$20,000, that year, in two installments of $10,- 
000 each, for services rendered. 
be plainer than this issue, and it is readily un- 
derstood by the average voter. While he writes | i 
columns to tell how burdensome is the public 
debt, and how ashamed and disgraced he is as 
an American that our reduction of expenditures 





courses of instruction, are alike educational. 
They fit the recipient for the competitions and 
ambitions of life, and they are positive forces in 
the control of the world. 
Nothing can | indifferent factor in the problem of life who had 
no preliminary training of the character found 


He would prove an 


n our public schools. The best preparation for 


each young man or woman in life, after the 
moral inculcations of the mother, is the conflict 
of the common school—the measuring of abili- 


reached the proud eminence of having a candi- 


We have had experience of 


Perhaps if 


little energetic action was for the good of his 
party he received the cold shoulder right here 
in Boston; and, not to multiply examples fur- 


still have remained a radical Republican, yet 
dallied with a Democratic nomination, but only 
with the expectation of effecting ultimate disin- 


must sometimes actuate public men; that su- 
perb statesmanship which can appear to row 
one way and still be gathering force the other, 
It | Customs, Postoffice, War, Navy, Pensions, and 


We venture to say that 


ties, the rivalries of recitations, the study of 
character, the friction of personality, secured by 

three or four years in our seminaries supported 

and filled at the public charge. 

The schools of Boston and vicinity deservedly 
hold a high position. They are watched over 
with care and conscience. They are objects of 
pride and patriotism. With the introduction of 
women as supervisors their usefulness and iu- 

fluence are likely to increase—for women, with 
quick discernment and intuitive knowledge, dis- 
cover weaknesses of detail that the masculine 
mind does not alwaysfathom. So far as Boston 
goes, there seems a purpose by the present 
school-board to make our schools just as com- 
plete and perfect as possible. We venture to 

suggest two points for their consideration—one 

no doubt already in the minds of many mem- 

bers: that of the length and frequency of the 
vacations. We cannot avoid the belief that we 
have extended the summer holiday to a too 
protracted period. The relative proportion of 
school-keeping days to the vacation days is too 
small—nearly one-half of all the day-hours of 
the year being given to holiday. Tuking the 
long vacations as now established, the half-holi- 
days, the public days, the feast-days, the special 
dismissals, etc., the enumeration of the amount 
of absence from school will surprise one. Then 
there should be schools in vacation term, for 
those who desire to attend, who cannot leave 
the city, or who may relieve the care and anx- 
iety of parents by being sent. The second 
point is a thorough revision of the text-book list. 
We regret to say that we believe there are ex- 
pensive text-books now in use, with only lim- 
ited merit (if really that), that were introduced 
by the authors or publishers being in the board 
in past years. No such favoritism should be 
tolerated a moment. They should not be ex- 
cluded, if meritorious, because their authors or 
publishers were members of the board. But 
we ask a critical examination, and their speedy 
expulsion if their worth is not conmensurate 
with their cost and use. 


MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue British CHaNNeEL ANGLO-FRENCH TuUN- 
NEL.—The works of internal improvement of 
the modern day are generally stupendous in 
character. The Mont Cenis tunnel, the Suez 
canal, the submarine cables, many of the sus- 
pension-bridges, are of this class, and fill the 
mind with grateful recognition of the skill, dar- 
ing and genius of the human race. The pro- 
posed tunnel under the British channel is of 
this nature. It looks now as though it soon 
would be built, thus obviating the horrors of the 
sea-passage to annual thousands of voyagers. 
Concerning the details, the London Times says 
the commissioners appointed by the British and 
French governments tu consider the conditions 
advisable to be embodied in the treaty regulat- 
ing the tunnel have recommended that the 
boundary in the tunnel be fixed half-way be- 
tween low-water mark on each coast. Each 
section will be constructed and worked accord- 
ing to the laws of the nation to which it is sub- 
ject. Within five years, from the 2d of August, 
1875, the French and English companies are to 
come to an agreement with a view ty the main- 
tenance of the tunneland railway. If no agree- 
ment can be arrived at, or if the undertaking 
should prove impossible at the end of that time, 
they have the right of abandoning the conces- 
sions. An international commission of six 
members is to advise the two governments on 





companies which may arise, which are to be 
settled by the governments. Each company 
will be responsible for keeping its section in 
repair, and, in case of default, the respective 
governments will have power to execute re- 
pairs and repay themselves out of the income. 


tion. 


Tennyson’s lines— 


And keeps our Britain whole within herself; 
I would they were a whole Atlantic broad— 


treaties and alliances and diplomatic courtesies. 
Each government is to have power to close the 
working of the railway, to damage or destroy 
the works in its own territory, or to flood the 
channel with water, whenever it may be deemed 
necessary from political considerations. 


Tue Retative Losses TO THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT OF Eacu ADMINISTRATION.—We 
used, with some effect, we trust, in a recent 
visit to Maine, the statement, under date of 
“Treasury Department, Washington, Aug. 10, 
1876,” showing the receipts and disbursements 
of the government, from its organization to June 
30, 1875; exhibiting also the amount of defalca- 
tions and the ratio of such losses per $1000 to 
the aggregate received and disbursed, arranged 
as nearly as practicable in periods of adminis- 
trations, and also in the periods prior and sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1861; prepared under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
accompany his answer to a letter from the Hon. 
George S. Boutwell. These tables give a sepa- 
rate statement for each of the departments— 


Indians, and include Internal Revenue, Direct 
Tax, Public Lands, ete. We give below the 
full recapitulation—the ‘‘amount involved” col- 
unin including both the receipts and disburse- 
ments. We commend it to the attention of the 


reader :— 
Loss on 
Administration. Am't Involved. Total Losses. $1000. 
Washington, $112.560,503.60 $250,970.31 $2.22 
Adams, John, 90,733,611 84 235,411.87 2 


Jefferson, 219. 
526.764,049.86 2,191.660.16 


Madison, 4.16 
Monroe, 376.328.274.983  3,229.787.20 8.58 
Adams, J.Q., _-:201.488,077.20 885,374.05 4.39 
dackson, 500,081,747.75  3,761,111.87 7 
Van Buren, 285,327,949.02 3,343,792.04 11.71 
— 1 244.590,156.31 1,565,903.25 6.40 
Polk, 23.913,687.43 — 1,732,851.04 4.08 
Taylor, 3 — y 

as. i 432,861,676.79 1,814.409.46 4.19 
Pierce, 608 257.815.91  2.167,982.47 3.56 
Buchanan, 697.500.870.69 2,659, 107.81 3.81 
Lincoln. 9,386,697.144.28 — 7,200.984.14 16 
Johnson, 8.0 4.908.984.47  4,619,599.81 7 
Grant, 8,174,596.676.77  2,846,192.12 ot 


It will be observed that, under Grant’s admin- 
istration, the loss has been only thirty-four 
cents on $1000. Under Johnson's it was fifty- 
seven cents, and under Lincoln’s seventy-six 
cents. Previous to Lincoln’s administration, 
the smallest loss per $1000 was under Washing- 
ton, when it was as high as $2.22. The highest 


$11.71 on $1000. 


immense amounts involved in the receipts and 


only $2,800,000 has been lost in the handling 


all questions and differences between the two 


The concession made by each government is to 
be for ninety-nine years, after which the rights 
of the company will revert to the government, 
the rolling stock, etc., being taken at a valua- 
The concluding stipulations show that the 
old spirit of insular antagonism embodied in 


God bless the narrow sea which keeps her off, 


still survives in some measure, notwithstanding 


Whitilesey represented it sixteen years, Joshua 
R. Giddings twenty years, and Gen. Garfield is 
now serving his fourteenth year. 

The Connecticut Republicans at their conven- 
tion Wednesday re-nominated the entire State 
ticket of last year. Ex-President Woolsey of 
Yale College and ex-Postmaster-General Jewell 
were nominated for Presidential Electors-at- 
Large. 

A week in Maine leads us to say that we shall 
be disappointed if the majority of the Republi- 
cans Monday week be not 12,000, and we shall 
not be surprised if it is 15,000. We know noth- 
ing here of the enthusiasm and earnestness of 
the Maine Republicans. 

Down in Orono, Me., according to Mr. Kas- 
son, a bright-eyed girl sacked her lover because, 
after reading Tilden’s letter of acceptance, he 
informed her that setting a day for their mar- 
riage was a “‘hindrance” to their “union.” She 
plumply said that was an absurdity none but an 
idiot would suggest. 

Down in Maine the political interest is so in- 
tense that stores are closed, and the full day is 
given to the discussion of the great issues. It 
is of no use for a town to boast of its enthusi- 
asm; the next adjoining, when it hears of it, 
goes it a furore better. They say they are to 
have 12,000 Republican majority, and elect all 
their Congressmen. 

Nearly all our humorists, it is said, are Re- 
publicans, including Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 
Orpheus C. Kerr, Carleton, Bailey, Josh Bill- 
ings, and others. Why should they not be? 
There is nothing about the Democratic party to 
suggest more than a protracted funeral, like Dr. 
Kane’s, for instance, which the late Isaac O. 
Barnes so happily described. 

Gen. Banks made his first speech of the po- 
litical campaign in Waltham, Wednesday even- 
ing, addressing a large assemblage of citizens. 


controlled by violent men and depending on 
murder and intimidation to secure the united 
vote of the South in the coming election. The 
General spoke the exact truth in this instance. 


Congressman Henry L. Pierce renews his an- 
nouncement of a purpuse to withdraw from 
Congress. ‘Iam not unmindful,” he says, ‘‘of 
the many obligations I am under to the Repub- 
licans of the Third District, and I shal! always 
gratefully remember the approval which you 
and other citizens have expressed of my action 
as a public man.” Mr. Pierce deserves all the 
good things said of him, and he will retire with 
universal respect. 

With all their industry in research the Dem- 
ocratic editors have not been able to find a sin- 
gle printed declaration of Tilden, in letter, 
pamphlet or speech, in favor of suppressing the 
rebellion. In all the gloomy years of the war 
he spoke no word of cheer to Union men, sent no 
word of encouragement to Union soldiers, gave 
no money to the Union cause. He had encour- 
aged rebellion by his declarations before the 
war, and the record of his words and acts dur- 
ing the war is consistent with those declarations. 
If he had any interest in the struggle his feel- 
ings were in favor of the rebels; there was no 
place in his heart for sympathy toward the Union 
cause or Union men. 

The number of our federal office-holders, ac- 
cording to official returns, is 62,172, divided as 
follows among the different departments: Post- 
office, 44,897; Treasury, 12,482; Interior, 2198; 
War, 1489; Justice, 523; State, 430; Navy, 
153. The increase since 1859 is 25,695—14,000 
of whom belong to the postoffice branch of the 
public service. In the Treasury department 
the increase of subordinates comes from the 
necessity of collecting a sufficient sum to pay 
the interest on the national indebtedness, while 
the signal-service and the pension-system of the 
country—a legacy of the war—add to the num- 
ber of office-holders required to carry on the 
daily operations of the government. 

John Kelly, the Tammany chief, comes to the 
rescue of Charles Francis Adams, and asserts 
that there is nothing against him in the Fenian 
case, and so the people of Massachusetts are at 
liberty to elect Mr. Adams Governor if they 
have any desire to do so. O Liberty! what un- 
commonly queer capers are cut in thy name! 
This little incident is more effective in the pic- 
ture it presents of the working of democratic 
institutions than are the stories of the philoso- 
phers. An honest and capable man, of world- 
wide reputation, who has served the country 
effectively in one of its highest offices, is named 
for another office, and he requires a certificate 
of good character from the head of that chronic 
conspiracy for the degradation of politics known 
as Tammany Hall. If Kelly had only added, 
‘‘Mr. Adams is my candidate,” that would have 
settled it all.—N. ¥. Herald. 

It is the good fortune of the Republican party 
to have candidates f»r the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency who are eminently qualified for 
those offices, and, at the same time, entirely ir- 
reproachable in public and private character. 
The worst enemies of these men, if they have 
enemies, can find nothing to say against them. 
No public man with a record cleaner than theirs 
can be found. They have hoth done admirable 
public service; and they have done it in such a 
noble way that the sharpest criticism finds noth- 
ing to condemn, nothing questionable, in their 
behavior. And we can be sure that what they 
have been, heretofore, they will continue to be 
hereatter, with increased strength and earnest- 
ness of purpose. Let them have such support 
as they deserve. 

Pertinent questions by Gen. Garfield: ‘‘Sup- 
pose, gentlemen of the South, you had won in 
war; that you had captured Washington, and 
Gettysburg, and Philadelphia, and New York; 
and we of the North, defeated and conquered, 
had lain prostrate at your feet. Do you believe 
that by this time you would be ready and will- 
ing to entrust to us—our Garrisons, our Phil- 
lipses, and our Wades, and the great array of 
those who were the leaders of our thought—to 
entrust to us the fruits of your victory, the en- 
forcement of your doctrines of State sovereign- 
ty, and the work of extending the domain of 
slavery? Do youthink so? And if not, will 
you not pardon us whien we tell you that we are 
not quite ready to trust the precious results of 
the nation’s victory to your hands?” 


What the South itself expects is probably 
fairly indicated by a recent article in the Mo- 
bile Register, the leading Democratic paper in 
the State, and one of the leading journals in the 
South. Alabama, it will be remembered, is the 
State which has just had an election “entirely 
peaceable,” we are assured on Democratic au- 


rate of loss was under VanBuren, when it was | thority, but which, somehow, resulted in a ma- 
It will also be noticed that | jority of 40,000 for the Democrats, although the 
the low rate of loss under the Republican ad- | State is unquestionably Republican in a fair vote. 
ministrations has not been on account of the | The Register says :— 


The grave question to be settled is: What ts 


disbursements. During Grant's administration | 40 b¢ done wits the negro asavoter? Sooner 
or later, with more or less dispatch, he will be 


disfranchised and thrust out of politics. 


He 





lost in handling only $285,000,000. Other com- 


disadvantage of the Republican administrations. 


of over $8,000,000,000; while over $3,000,000 | must go, and there is no profit in standing long 
were lost in handling only $376,000,000 under | upon the order of his going...... When the re- 
Monroe. Under Van Buren $3,333,000 were organized Democracy of 1876 goes into office 
each State shall be allowed to settle this and all 
j other social and domestic tssues for itself and in 
parisons may also be made, but not one to the | its own way. 


That's what the South expects, and, without 





829.32. Loss on $1000, $5.17. From July 1, ! 


| 


was $25,576,202,805.52. The total losses were 


$14,666,776.07 Loss on $1000, only 57 cents! 
While there is so much loose and unsupported 


: | 
viewed. 





POLITICAL NOTES. 


for Governor, by acclamation; but he decl 


The total amount involved in receipts and dis- | equivocation, declares that it expects, from the | relation to labor, by which its cost is determined, 
bursements prior to June 30, 1861, was $4.719,- | accession to power of Samuel J. Tilden and the | and they do not believe that it is in the province 
485,157.63. The total losses were $24,441,- | Democratic party. 


Three good men have been named as possible 


‘faithful and most acceptable in all relations. 


AsA 








good Congressman when it gets one. 


Elisha | have confidence, attending to the business of! f 


a 


of their position. We hope the goud sense of 
the Republicans of the district will be shown by 
taking one of them for the nominee this fall. 


Pierce, from this State, having entered into 


of a nomination by the Republicans, other 


Walbridge A. Field. Mr. Field is a Vermont 
Republican, and all know how sound and relia- 
ble that is. He is eminently wise and judicious 
in his mental quality—much such a man as 
William A. Wheeler may be supposed to have 
been in his younger days. He has been in the 


States District Attorney for this district, and As- 
sistant Attorney-General at Washington, in all 
which positions he showed admirable clearness 
of mind, decision, sound principle, and an ur- 
bane and winsome personality. Should he be 
accepted as a candidate and elected, he would 
prove one of the most satisfactory of our dele- 
gation in all that constitutes soundness in poli- 
tics and faithfulness to the interests of his con- 
stituents. We have been pleased with the fancy 
that one day he would be on our Supreme 
bench, should he live. We are sure he would 
equally make his mark in statesmanship should 
he be sent to Congress. 


We cannot withhold our admiration of the 
very full and complete manner in which the 
veteran editor of the Worcester Spy discusses 
the issues of the present canvass. Thoroughly 
conversant with our political history, and criti- 
cally observant of all the moves on the chess- 
board of politics by our opponents, he is ever 
ready to cry ‘‘Check!” with confidence and in- 
telligence. We have before observed this ex- 
cellent quality in Mr. Baldwin, more than twenty 


He denounced the Democratic party as a party | years ago, when managing the Daily Common- | ft more than ten years to put an end to the 


wealth in this city; he was one of the first to 
descry the operations of the Democracy to gain 
possession of the virgin territory of Nebraska— 
not then suh-designated as Kansas—for the ex- 
tension of slavery. Long before the average 
politician was looking in that direction, Mr. 
Baldwin had his eye on the Border-Ruffians, and 
was conversant with their machinations, and 
day-after-day he raised a warning voice, when 
his party friends, even, thought he was over- 
doing the thing. Time shew that his instincts 
were unerring. Now, with similar faithfulness, 
he is Gaily, inthe Spy, showing the same schem- 
ing of the same Democracy, North and South, 
to subvert the freedom won by the war. We 
know of no better campaign docurrent for po- 
litival clubs than the daily Worcester Spy. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Tariff. 


Epiror Commonweattu :—I[f it is right to 
fine a man for buying goods brought from out 
of the country, why not fine those who employ 
other than American labor? Let the ‘‘tariff” 
be something as follows: For each and every 
day’s employment given to a German laborer 
assess the employer one dollar. For the same 
to an Irish laborer fifty cents; a Chinese la- 
borer twenty-five cents. I have never had any 
sympathy with the popular movements for the 
amelioration of the laboring class, because I 
have seen nothing that appeared to me feasible 
in any plan proposed. But here is something 
tangible, and having the demonstration of ex- 
perience as to its practicability. It is nothing 
less than the application of the time-honored 
principle of protection (heretofore enjoyed and 
monopolized by our manufacturers), by which 
American laborers may receive the same benefit 
that American manufacturers do. Now this 
would be a simple and intelligible issue on 
which to form a political party. Why don't the 
laborers of America seize upon it? They are 
sufficiently numerous, and, if united, could have 
things their own way. 

I confess that the principle of protection vio- 
lates Garrison’s Liberator motto: ‘Our coun- 
try is the world; our countrymen are all man- 
kind;” but its application to labor would be 
simply a homeopathic dose for the diseased 
body-politic by which local harmony at least 
would be restored. ‘*Protection,” to be just, 
must be universally applied. If my neighbor 
who manufactures axe-handles has the exclusive 
sale of them in our neighborhood no outsider 
must be allowed to underbid me in the lator of 
making axe-handles. To permit ‘‘protection” 
to capital and deny it to labor is a long way from 
justice. I wonder our laboring class submit to 
it. It must be that they have been outwitted 
in this matter. Perhaps they have been quieted 
by talk about ‘‘diversification of industries,” 
and with other protection logic been slimed over 
for easy deglutition by monopoly. Capitalists 
don't care a snap of the finger how many hours 
shall constitute a legal day's work, provided you 
don’t touch the question of price. 

In this matter the would-be reformer strikes 
at no permanent antagonism between capital and 
labor. But now you undertake to protect labor 
after the manner that capital invested in manu- 
facturing is protected, and you will see the live- 
liest kind of arow. What, not allowed to hire 
whom we please! It is an outrage on out in- 
alienable rights. Got to pay the government a 
duty for the privilege of hiring cheap labor? 
We'llsee the government sunk, first! But think 
a moment. Why shouldn’t you pay a/duty on 
cheap labor if itis right for you to/make the 
laborer pay a duty on cheap goods? You say 
we must not be allowed to buy goods where we 
can buy lowest, in order to protect your busi- 
ness. Now we propose that you shall not hire 
labor where you can hire lowest, in order to pro- 
tect ours. Here, now, is apoint of antagonism 
between capital and labor. In this matter we 
see government supporting capital as against 
labor. Is it not strange that so palpable an in- 
justice to the laborer as we see here has never 
evoked the thunder-bolts of Wendell Phillips’ 
eloquence in its denunciation? But perhaps 
even he is a victim to the sublime logic of ‘‘pro- 
tection”! A LABORER. 





Money and Currency. 

Epitor oF THE CoMMONWEALTH :—It will be 
readily admitted that there can be no intelli- 
gent discussion of the financial question until 
there is an agreement as to the signification of 
the terms used. We must, before we talk about 
dollars, know what the word dollar means, and 
whether our money standard is to be coin, or 
paper, or both. 

Many persons seem to believe that if the gov- 
ernment prints notes, and calls them money, 


and that so long as the notes are ‘‘interconvert- 
bile,” or can be changed for bonds paying a fixed, 


thus defraud those who have them on hand, or 
are compelled to accept them in payment of ex- 
isting claims. 

There are others who, guided by a longer 
experience, hold that the money standard should 
have a well-known and considerably uniform 


of any government, local or general, to make 
that a legal-tender for debts which has not value 


well to a these figures, not for the parpose | land G. Usher and Edwin Walden of Lynn. Mr. | it for our purpose as money. We caanot per-| duly enrolled at the hotel and is sitting down 
of winesiieres _ cise peer edministra- Stone has had a long experience in public affairs, | mit even silver to usurp that place, for, like cop-| to an excellent dinner. The steamers from 
sion, Dut that Smnny sutler so — a the is peculiarly sound in political theories, and is per, iron, and other metals, it lacks the fluidity | Boston are so large and steady in motion that 
hands of hy party whose record is not a particu- | an excellent specimen of the old-fashioned anti- | which would enable it to obey readily, as gold | seldom does sea-sickness affect even the most 
larly enviable one, in whatever light it may be | slavery Democratic workingman. Mr. Usher | does, any unusual or sudden call, and thus pre- | sensitive passenger. On this occasion the ‘‘Cam- 





their constituents, and maintaining the dignity | right direction to favor the debtor, aes pun 
compensate in some degree for the tendency of 
capital to accumulate in few hands. 


Alanson W. Beard, who was generally thought | Money standard, as it has been so long in Eng- 
of for the succession in Congress to Henry L. | /and, and not fear to make all our currency 


business relations which preclude his acceptance | €nce that our creditors do not desire the gold 


names are now being mentioned. Of them all | Satisfied if we give them paper which will pur- 
we think none excels in varied merit that of | Chase and pay upon the same terms. 


city government of Boston, Assistant United | 80 long as these are used as mere counters, or 


there will be no occasion for any other standard; | it. 
vigorously studied English verse, and by giving system of paths is excellent. 
attention to the speech and reading of those ground the lots so common with us are not cul- 
low rate of interest, they will not depreciate and ‘about him, he had mastered the tongue, and | tivated, but grass serves instead. Though com- 
now speaks it very well, thuugh a Danish pro- | paratively new, the cemetery is well advanced 
nunciation of some words is easily discernible. | in improvement, and is a delightful spot to visit. 
Capt. Johannsen may well call himself Johnson. | 


2, 


Let us, then, agree that gold shall be our 


payable by it, knowing as we must by experi- 


which our currency promises, but are better 


Daniel Webster, in one of his great speeches 
on finance, said: ‘‘Currency consists of all those 
things with which we effect our commercial 
transactions.” Nothing can be more true than 
this. It includes not only bills of exchange, 
drafts and cheques, but bank-notes and coins, 


representatives of the things we desire to pur- 
chase, or pay for. 


Currency, or commercial paper, i diately 


1876. 














F BANGOR. 
The city is as lovely as ever—the houses gen- 


erally of wood, brightly painted, and with green 
blinds, embowered in trees. 
attention has lately been bestowed upon the 
streets, concrete sidewalks being put down on 
many of the avenues of residences, while down- 
town the pervading brick abounds. 
a hundred years old, and has had but a com- 
Paratively slow growth—as fast, possibly, as 
this far-away Eastern city could expect, de- 
pendent upon one commodity, mainly, for its 
prosperity—lumber. 
former Mayor, proud of his position, who took 
Gen. Sherman, when here, to an elevation that 
commanded the town, and, waving his hand, 
said, with quiet exultation: ‘There, General, 
is the growth of a hundred years!" ‘To which 
came the ready and rough response: ‘Hell! is 
that the whole of it?” 


eveat 


A good ieal of 


Bangor is 


The story is told of a 


No wonder that one ac- 





payable, is the title to undescribed merchandise. 
or commodities, as the deed or share of stock 
is to real estate or fixed property, and none but 
those who are the holders of such property are 
entitled to create currency. 

Our legal-tenders are not a legitimate cur- 
rency, for they, as well as all our national bank- 
notes, are but a debt representing capital con- 
sumed in the war, and should have been funded 
or placed on interest long since and withdrawn 
from circulation entirely, as they would have 
been without the least difficulty or disturbance, 
provided, of course, that the money-value of 
currency debts should not thereby undergo any 
change, but be paid as before at what they were 
really worth at that date. 

Weggot only issued the legal-tenders, and 
com our creditors to accept them at par 
for debts payable in specie, after they had been 
depreciated by repeal of the original provision 
for funding, but we have persistently refused 


uncertainty which has attached to all our com- 
mercial and financial transactions by keeping in 
use, a8 a money-standard, a government note, 
or debt without interest, which has not been of 
the same money-value for any whole day for 
more than fourteen years. It is not strange 
that trade languishes and laborers are idle. 

Let it be understood that Congress will, when 
it meets in December, repeal the legal-tender 
act with provision for currency-debts, as already 
euggested, and all anxiety as to the accumulation 
of gold, or diminution of the volume of notes 
(which so many persons call currency) may cease. 
It would be found, as it always has been, that 
creditors prefer paper, provided, of course, the 
paper should have the same power as gold. 
There seems to be a strange misunderstand- 
ing, not only with us but all over the world, as 
to the true function of specie. It is gathered 
up in England, France, Germany, and other 
countries, and kept with great care and ex- 
pense, but not used. As one of the thiags pro- 
duced by labor, itis wanted for certain purposes, 
and has value. But it is not required to any 
considerable extent, in the form of coins to be 
used as currency, and its use in this form will 
be diminished more and more as nations become 
more civilized and are able to establish proper 
systems of banking and create the right kind of 
currency, of which something will be said here- 
after. Davip WILpeR. 
Boston, Aug. 24, 1876. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Maine. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Bancor, August 28, 1876. 
THE STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 

There is nothing more satisfactory in the 
way of travel to Bangor than the elegant and 
commodious boats of the Sanford line, which 
leave Boston four times a week, at evening, 
and arrive at this beautiful city the next day at 
noon. The efficient discipline, the fine state- 
rooms, the spacious cabins, the excellent cui- 
sine, combined with the opportunity for exer- 
cise and lookout, all add to the merit of the 
route. And that is one of the most agreeable 
from Boston. Along the north shore of the 
bay to Thatcher Island, off Cape Ann, and then 
direct, if the weather allows, to Monhegan 
Island, and thence along the shore till Owl's 
Head is reached, and one turns into Penobscot 
Bay, and along its beautiful shores into the no 
less attractive river—whether by day or night, 
there are objects of interest in headlands, capes, 
lights, etc., etc., to keep the interest constant, 
and make one rejoice in the ease and satisfac- 
tion of the voyage. 

IN THE PILOT-HOUSE. 

Capt. Johnson — as his name is anglicised— 
of the ‘‘Cambridge,” in which I embarked, is a 
Dane, who, from the age of seventeen, has fol- 
lowed the sea. He has been in all sorts of ser- 
vice, mercantile and naval, and steambvuating, 
as now. He knows every mile of our long 
stretch of coast, from the St. Croix to the Rio 
Grande, and is thoroughly familiar with every- 
thing pertaining to nautical matters. He has 
an investigating mind, and is a great reader in 
his off-duty hours. He took me into the pilot- 
house for a better outlook, and I was gratified 
with the appearance of things—all so neat and 
convenient, and packed into so small a space. 
Besides a couple of compasses, one at each ex- 
treme of the circumference of the wheel, so 
that the two men in charge on either side should 
have his guide before him, there were the ther- 
mometer, barometer and wind-indicator in front 
view of the men, and also an oscillating index, 
like a clock-pendulum, tipped with brass at the 
bottom like a spear-head, to indicate how near 
even-keel the boat kept on her voyaging. Then 
there were pipes for communicating with the 
engineer; bell-pulls and valve-pulls to indicate 
various movements of the boat or signal pass- 
ing vessels, or give alarms, or otherwise; a 
slate, with all the points and lights on the route 
passed by the boat on its trip recorded thereon, 
against which the hour was noted as the places | 
were reached, forming the basis of the ‘‘log;” 
charts of buoys, etc., speaking-trumpets for im- 
mediate use, an easy-chair for the captain, etc., 
etc.—all the metal shining as bright as new dol- 


another community. 


1 to the rapid growth of Western and 


Pacific towns thought there was little for the 
time given. 
grown rapidly, she has 
Those who have regarded her as a slab-city, 
whose pavements were hemlock-bark and saw- 
dust, should visit her to see what comfort, taste, 


Nevertheless, if Bangor has not 
grown beautifully. 


refinement, there are in all sections. Just now 
the city is under a financial cloud, like many 
The lumber interest is 
very much depressed, the manufactured product 
selling for less than the rough log from which 
it is taken. As a consequence, several of the 
principal concerns have failed, and the dispirit- 
edness which follows such experience has tem- 
porarily dominated the city. No such times, 
they say, have been known since the bursting 
of the land-bubble, forty years ago. Still, there 
is resolution and hope in many hearts; and the 
close of the presidential canvass is expected to 
bring a revival of business and a better general 
feeling among all classes. 
POLITICS. 

The State election is a fortnight from to-day, 
and as this here is always an indicator of how 
the State is going two months later, one may 
infer that just now politics are ‘ red-hot.” 
There is something about a canvass in Maine 
that I never see duplicated elsewhere—the com- 
plete absorption of all the people in it. We 
have no pgiving up of business, no enrollment 
of old men with gray hairs in the ranks of the 
marchers, no mass meetings by day and night, 
ashere. In this town, for instance, are three 
companies of ‘‘Hayes and Wheeler Guards,” 
each officered by ex-soldiers of the late war, 
and each having caps and capes of different 
colors—the red, white and blue—so that when 
illuminated by their hundreds of torches they 
personify the national flag in its entirety. On 
the first parade, at a public meeting, as the 
Guards sat on the platform, old Hannibal Ham- 
lin, in his 66th year, turned round tu the boys 
and said he proposed, with their permission, to 
enroll himself in their ranks, get his uniform, 
and be ready for service at the next rally! 
Shouts and hurrahs that nearly took off the 
roof showed how they welcomed the veteran. 
In 1856, it will be remembered, the Governor 
was a ‘*‘Wide-Awake,” and came to Boston with 
the Bangor boys; in 1360 he was a ‘‘Rail-split- 
ter,” and went to New York with beetle and 
wedge; in 1868, he was a “Tanner,” and 
marched with apron and scrub; and now, ia 
1876, he is a ‘‘Guard,” and as full of fire and 
enthusiasm as ever. The Governor, Senator 
and ex-Vice-President only illustrates in his 
person the general interest. (At one of my 


front seat, had walked on fvot eight miles to get 
a few words of gospel-truth, and he went home 


the succeeding Sabbath.) There is no mistak- 
ing the popular enthusiasm. 
the Republican cause. It shows itself in speech, 
song and torchlight processions. There is noth- 
ing like the singing down here. 


ness, all the long-continuance in office of the 
dominant party, do not keep down the Republi- 
can energy. I count on ten thousand, possibly 
fifteen thousand, majority, on Monday fort- 
night; and this means twenty thousand at the 
November election. 

WATER-WORKS. 

Bangor has lately taken upon itself the luxury 
of water-works. The Holly system of pumping 
from the Penobscot, a little way above the 
thickly-settled portion of the city, has been 
adopted, and a partial supply is now being en- 
joyed. The water is very pure; indeed, analy- 
ses have shown that it exceeds the Cochituate, 
Croton and Schuylkill in freedom from impuri- 
ties. The river is fed by springs, and by lakes 
atthe north of exceeding sweetness. Indeed, 
just about where the engine-house is located 
was once a famous Indian settlement, drawn 
thither by the springs. In digging, recently, 
for the foundations of additional works, an In- 
dian skeleton, some red ochre, arrow-heads of 
stone, and adzes of stone, were found a few feet 
below the surface of the ground. A dam is 
nearly constructed across the river at this point, 
which will keep the upper water free from any 
saline taste which might follow a very high tide, 
though it is now found that, though the tide 
rises and falls six or eight feet at the wharves, 
there is little perception of salt in the taste of 
the water. With the flow of the sea into the 
river the fresh water is simply pushed back, so 
that it rises in height and increases in volume 
without intermixture with the salt water. The 
dam, however, will retain an ample supply, in 
times of drought, for the entire city. Sluice- 
ways are constructed in the dam, so as to allow 
the passage of logs in the spring, and long but- 
tresses of cub-work filled with stone on the 
lower side seem sufficient to hold the dam in 
place against all the accumulated ice and drift 
that may be possible in the most prolific season. 
The enginery of the works is simple, compact, 
and kept exceedingly neat. At present, the 
pressure on the distributing pipes is direct— 
without the intervention of reservoirs—from 
the engine, but admirably-devised tell-tales in- 
dicate when that pressure should be lessened or 


augmented. 
MOUNT HOPE CEMETERY. 





lars, and, as I have suggested, everything in ex 
cellent order. The captain talked of his fa-| 


lost in good measure. his native tongue, being | 


THE MOUNT DESERT TRAVEL. 
This favorite resort has been crowded this | 


has served in the army, as Mayor, and as United | serve the general level, or equilibrium, which | bridge” unloaded a very large number of tour- 


| States Marshal in this district, and has proved | is absolutely essential. ists bound to this grandly-wild resort, where 
It is quite true that gold itself may cost less | mountains rise precipitately from the sea, where 
The New York Democrats on Wednesday \fr. Walden has been in the Legislature, and|or more as measured by labor. But if it does | primitive natural beauty abounds, and where 
nominated Horatio Seymour as their candidate | served as Mayor, and is equally to be com-| so the change will be gradual, and felt equally, | hospitality and unique dressing are the distin- 
i Either of these gentlemen would | like a variation in the level of the ocean, through- | guishing characteristics of its people. Two 
Gen. Garfield's district believes in keeping a | make a representative in whom the public would | out the whole globe. And we are to observe, fi 


in 








, that the change, if any, will be in the tourists for a visit to this fascinating locality. 


But the last thing I did befure leaving town yes- 
Here he is welcomed by a steamer direct for the | t¢*day was to grab the last three Commonwealths 


Gold alone of all the substances yet discov-| island, and in six hours, after passing along a | 294 rush them under the strap where they would 
| be handy; and while waiting on the car—I was 


in season—I read ‘‘Bohemienne,” ‘‘Goldpen,” 
'and ‘‘M.R. W.,” from Mount Desert. 
seemed a pleasant interview with these corre- 
spondents, which I hoped to repeat, and thus re- 
| gain what may have been lost in the past weeks. 


how calm, how restful, in the country! 
an astonishment not to awake till the neighbor- 


ne months are yet at the command of leisurely _  loitered on the grassy door-plat, the tall, slen- 
| der prince’s-feathers nodded in the wind; the 


There is much of natural beauty in these 
grounds, and art has stepped in to augment that 


vorite Denmark, of the German absorption of! attraction. There are several fine monuments, 
Schleswig-Holstein, of poetry, of Page’s mask | notably two or three of Aberdeen (Scotch) gran- 
of Shakespeare, of the identity of the great poet! ite, highly polished, and many of the walks are 
as discussed by Delia Bacon and Nathaniel | beautifully paved with variegated pebble-stones. 
Holmes, and other topics somewhat foreign, as | The outlook from the grounds is exquisite along 
might be supposed, to a sea-captain. He told | the Penobscot valley; indeed, all about Bangor 
me, what somewhat surprised me, that he had| are scenes of restful beauty. The hiils seem 
to have a bluer tint than elsewhere, and the 
now more familiar with the English than with | fields laugh aloud in their sunshiny effulgence. 
Without any schooling in English he hac) The cemetery has many native trees, and the 


The flower-beds 


Cc. W. S. 





From Amesbury, Mass. 


season, and the Bangor boats have furnished | 8P2C!AL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
the better and more convenient method of 
reaching them. Taking the boat at nightfail in 
Boston, with a good supper, a state-room, and | 
plenty of room for promenading, or light for! 4T¢ supposed to be so busy, one may be excused 
ROR We Sens PS) Settee en See Republican candidates in the fi th district, about | of its own, entirely independent of legislation, | reading—then a good sleep—the visitor reaches | for non-attention even to the newspapersat times. | | did not recollect what uncertain things fences 
whose position there has been no doubt, and | and subject to change only by the action of nat-| Rockland at about five o'clock in the morning. | 
who would enter Congressional life from higher | ural laws. 


% hls thiscta § | motives than being supported by the govern- 
talk afloat concerning public thieving it may be | ment—James M. Stone of Charlestown, Row-| ered possesses the peculiar qualities which fit | beautiful coast, among charming islands, he is 


Amesscry, August 22, 1876. 
GETTING OUT OF TOWN. 
It has been so hot in Boston, and people there 


It really 


IN AMESBURY. 
It was cold last night, but how sound was the 
umber beneath the added blanket! How cool, 
It was 


g roosters were ringing the dawn. Later, as 


meetings an old man, with thin white hair, on a 


with a blessed preparation for the meditation of 


It is decidedly for 


All the rascali- 
ties of corrupt men, all the depression in busi- 


golden eyes of the evening primroses were still 
open, for the morning sun was not yet round 
upon them—what a delight to watch the open- 
ing of these blossoms on their tall spikes after 
the sun has gone!—and the morning-glories, 
blue, white and purple, as they trailed in the 
grass, climbed along the high fence, or ambi- 
tiously reached up toward the overhanging apple 
limbs, looked at me and laughed joyously. 
Now the breezes are singing a soothing lullaby 
among the leaves of the maples and elms, while 
the chickadee and robin flit and chatter there, and 
the great, black, shaggy Newfoundland across 
the way toys with the little gray kitten—rather 
roughly it seems at times, though she returns 
again and again to the charge. But if, like 
many an equally injudizious human being, the 
kitten has chosen an unsuitable companion, she 
must accept the consequences. Men and ani- 
mals have their points of resemblance. 
PERMANENCE AND CHANGES. 
The place seeins very little changed in exter- 
nals since I was here, three years ago. The 
poet's house still stands on the quiet shady 
street, but it is closed—‘‘the gude mon is awa” 
summer touring. They say he was back in town 
yesterday, only to leave again to-day. The little 
Quaker church still nestles humbly beneath the 
tall trees in the angle beyond, and the trees have 
grown up more densely around the secluded 
“Sandy Hollow” beyond that, making one feel, 
in these days of tramps, that the loiterer might 
be unsafe there alone. The little Powow, the 
dividing line between Amesbury and Salisbury, 
still winds its tortuous, snake-like course around 
the hills of the village, and though a recent dam 
just above widens it into a lake the willows and 
other trees still run along the banks below, and 
extend their feathery arms over the glassy pools 
THE WOOLEN MILLS. 

The eight mills of the one corporation still 
crouch in huge masses or tower skyward around 
the village ; but, alas! their voices, all save one, 
and a small cotton-warp mill, are silent now, 
and the men who once drew sustenance from the 
mills now lounge listlessly on the corners or sit 
in dejection on the doorsteps of dwellings and 
stores. The failure of these mills is attributed, 
by some persons at least, as much to extrava- 
gance and the mismanagement of affairs at home 
as to overproduction in the country generally. 
The small owners in the village, also owners of 
real estate, suffer from the depression of busi- 
ness; but the large owners, in Boston and else- 
where, among whom are the heirs of the late 
Gardner Brewer, are probably not materially 
affected thereby. But the poor workmen, who 
no doubt have been extravagant in their own 
poor way, suffer most. It is said there are 
families even now dependent entirely on the 
berry crop, ard ‘when they are gone, where 
their living will come from,” in the language of 
a thinking Irishman, ‘“‘God only knows.” But 
for the most part there is little appearance of 
want and poverty in and around the village, 
neither in the well-kept dwellings and gardens, 
nor in the appearance of the farms. Those who 
own their tenements, and have land enough for 
a good garden, need not be in great terror about 
the silencing of the mill-wheel’s click, and it is 
devoutly to be hoped that the influence of the 
times will be to lead people back to the bounti- 
ful arms of mother earth. 

POWOW HILL. 

Monday, 28th.—Last Saturday morning we 
ascended Powow Hill, now usually called Po 
Hill. The little river, also, from whence springs 
the great water power, is also thus abbreviated. 
At the home of our mutual friend I have chanced 
here to meet the son of an old and valued friend, 
who, while suffering from invalidism, has been 
hoping to be benefited by journeying and change 
of air. So together we set out on the day in 
question. Indeed, we were a pair of invalids 
for the time being—I having had abundant time 
during the week to swell the sick list—and we 
accepted the escort of each other in self-defense 
against over-exertion. I was cautioned not to 
make him walk too fast, and, for ought I know, 
he might have been cautioned the same with re- 
gard to myself. But really, the jaunt was less 
formidable than I expected, less fatiguing than 
I recollected it eight years ago in the winter, 
and well were we repaid by the prospect there 
presented. Toward the east, beyond the spires 
of Newburyport, the ocean and the curves of 
the broad Merrimac shone beneath the sun like 
a sea of glass. Along the line from thence 
toward the north extended a bluish mist, throug: 
which at length could be descried the outlines of 
the Isles of Shoals and an occasional gail on the 
waters. To the north, through the mist, coukd 
be discerned the outlines of swelling hills along 
thehorizon. And what a panorama of beauty in 
the middle distance encircled us !—fertile fields 
dotted with shade-trees, comfortable farm-houses 
and hamlets, bubbling hills crowned with woods 
and thickets, and directly at our feet the blue 
lake of the little river looking up like an eye 
of the landscape! 

LOCALITIES. 

We trace the windings of the railroad to Mew- 
buryport, we recognize the cottages on Salisbury 
Beach, while those farther to the north must be 
on Hampton Beach, for we seek to be exact in 
the points of the compass. Directly to the 
north are the farms and villages of Hampton, 
North Hampton and West Hampton, in New 
Hampshire. Around there to the west are New- 
town, West Amesbury, now the new town of Mer- 
rimac; nearer ure ‘‘Lion’s Mouth” and “Sandy 
Hollow” in the suburbs; and that blast is from: 
the silver mine that for a year has been in hope~ 
ful operation in the center of the village. 

A BRITISH NOBLE AND AN AMERICAN DIVINE. 

That pretentious building on the height to- 
ward the south is in Newbury, and was for a 
time the summer residence of Lord Thornton; 
while on a lesser eminence farther toward the 
east, and across that broad section of the Mer- 
rimac, in Salisbury, we can see the bell-tower 
of Hawkswood, the bell being the same that 
Gen. Butler sent from New Orleans during the 
war. This place, as is well known, was pur- 
chased, and the buildings planned, by the Rev. 
Mr. Fletcher of South American memory, to 
please his foreign wife, who, before their com- 
pletion, eloped with a foreign artist whom she 
married. Mr. Fletcher has since married again, 
and it is said the partics not long since chanced. 
to meet while travelling on a steamboat; but 
whether they met as friends report did not say- 





GETTING DOWN-HILL. 
My young friend and I, in face of the oppo- 
sition of the north wind, climbed the fente said 
to be the dividing line between Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, and took a short stroll 
down the hill on that side—the first time I ever 
set foot on the sacred soil of New Hampshire. 
It was on the north cant, a very dry pasture, 
and the best he could get was a piece of dry 
limb for a cane, while I gathered a sprig of 
creeping hemlock fur a memento. Then re- 
crossing the line we left the grasshoppers behind 
—for they had welcomed us in myriad numbers 
on the hill—and ;: gain descended. He threw 
away the unsightly cane at the foot, but I clung 
to my memento. When relating our adventures, 
I was not a little disconcerted to be informed 
that the line fence had been disputed. I knew, 
of course, that we had been to New Hampshire, 
but I flung that hemlock out of the window. It 
was gathered too near that fence. Strange that 








| are, especially in a Presidential year! 

DWELLINGS, CROPS AND RAIN. 

Dwellings seem to be creeping up around 

Powow Hill, and the crops there seem to me to 
look finely, as also elsewhere in this vicinity. 
But it is very dry, the rains in Boston of a fort- 
night ago not having extended to this place. 
Two mornings while in bed have I heard the 
gentle rain pattering on the leives, and have 
hoped that the showers would descend in copious 
blessing; but alas! they still delay, and the 
dust of the street flies in clouds before the wind. 
People say that the late potatoes will suffer most 
from the drought; even now a rain could scarce 
redeem them. 

THE ‘‘VILLAGER” AND JOLLITY. 





In spite of the failure of the rain and of the 
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respective retinues are to come with great eclat, 
also her gracious majesty, Queen Victoria, and 
the Emperors William and Dom Pedro. Gen. 
Butler is to have a narrow-gauge road to the 
beach constructed for the purpose, also the 
opening of the Merrimac for vessels of the 
largest size, in honor of which the inhabitants 
will meet him with a general jubilee, the chorus 
to be swelled by the myriad voices of the afore- 
said leviathans and polar bears! The young 
man who is supposed to have concocted the 
satire was pointed out to me on the street, look- 
ing as bright as a new gold-eagle, if any one 
knows in these days what that is like. 
THE INHABITANTS. 

I have met smart people in Amesbury; agree- 
able, kindly and intelligent people; those alive 
to the welfare of humanity and the interests of 
the State; those of euitured and esthetic tastes, 

-and those of tried and sterling worth. I should 
not feel justified in closing this sketch without 
mention of a set of stereoscopic views shown 
me by one of these, a lady of the village. They 
represent the house and the interior arrange- 
ments cf the apartments of the late lamented 
Senator Sumner—the parlor with its soft Tur- 
key carpet and divan, the dining-room, library 
and study, with their pictured walls and wealth 
of statuary and bronzes, and the bed-room and 
bed on which he died. I recognized some of 
the pictures as those of the bequest to the Art 
Museum, and many more, no doubt, might be 
studied out with the aid of glasses and strong 
eyes. The pictures may weli be regarded as of 
priceless value. Now, while accepting the ser- 
vices of an old lady of cighty years in button- 
ing my gloves without the aid of her glasses, 
with pleasant memories we exchange our adieus. 
JANE GREEN. 





VACATION LETTERS. 


From Cape Cod. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
BARNSTABLE, Aug. 20, 1876. 
CAMP-MEETING. 

I have been to camp-meeting. I have never 
been before, and have no desire to go again. 
Everybody else has beento camp-meeting. The 
tide of travel has been turned towards Yarmouth 
camp-ground continually for the last week. In 
a day or two the fishing-rods and Testaments 
will be again packed, and the ‘‘divine tramps” 
again retake a ‘“‘local habitation and a name.” 
I with the restwent to camp-meeting. By ‘‘with 
the rest” I do not mean that with the crowd and 
canaille 1 went. Even at the risk of being 
libeiled as a scoffer and a sceptic by some others 
who did frequent the camp-grounds, and with 
the canaille, { must write my impression of 
camp-meeting. Undoubtedly there are thou- 
sands to whom the scene would have been as 
novel as it was to me, and perhaps thousands 
who would have experienced the same sensa- 
tions; if so, I am sure of an answering Amen; 
while to the thousands who have not been, how 
I went and what I saw may be interesting. 

GETTING THERE. 

We drove over at dusk from Barnstable, four 
of us, through a narrow wood-road, where a col- 
lision would have been inevitable in a possible 
rencontre, which possibility, fortunately, nev. r 
assumed anything of a probability ; so we entered 
safely enough on the outer edge of the camp- 
grounds, where, leaving our carriage, we groped 
our way—for it was frightfully dark—and it was 
not until reaching the central tent or tabernacle 
that we perceived even a ray of dim, religious 
light. I know very little of mass-meetings; 
have not heard Moody and Sankey; so that my 
only comparison is the tabernacle congregation 
under Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching in London, 
which I attended one morning of a hot July 
Sunday. The great wooden building, with its 
tier upon tier of seats, was crowded, and rung 
with glorious shouts of congregational music. 
The effect was electrifying. ‘The preaching and 
music seized upon one’s nerves in the same 
startling manner, and I readily conceived the 
secret of its power upon a congregation which 
were wholly and entirely victims of sensation. 
And so at the Yarmouth camp-meeting; and I 
suppose at all mass-meetings. 

THE EXALTATION. 

The eloquence of the preachers was of that 
kind which works upon the nerves of an audi- 
dence entirely unregulated by intellect, which 
at last produces a sort of hysterics which they 
term anguish of the soul—to be cured of, which 
they of physical necessity must be—and naturally 
seizes upon the remedy which these zealous phy- 
sicians offer. We saw this exampled ir the case 
ofa young girl directly in front of us at this even- 
ing session at Yarmouth. Pale and tired, ner- 
yousand susceptible, the religious dissipation and 
excitement had actually made her ill, and she 
pressed her hands, bit her white lips in real 
physical suffering, which was continually aggra- 
vated by the excitement around her, and more 
particularly by the good intentions of her im- 
mediate companions, who urged upon her the 
only alleviation for such pain, which of course, 
in the extréme, she took. I shall not open this 
question, Is this religion? I know there are 
thousands who, in the narrowness of their 
minds, believe these carousals elevating to re- 
ligion; to whom intellect and culture are syn- 
onymous with profanity and madness; who have 
wo conception of the Holy of Holies, where alone 
religion must dwell. 

THE ADJUNCTS. 

But Iam digressing, forgetting that it is of 
facts 1 am writing, not of opinions and feelings. 
And the facts. The crowd, they say, this year, 


mills there are those who will be jolly. Inthe 
last Villager there was a flaming prospectus of 
the doings of Beach Day, on September 14th. 
Myrisds of the leviathans of the deep are to 
present themselves, and thousands of icebergs 
freighted with all the polar bears of the north 
pole; the two Presidential candidates with their 


ARRIVING. 

The Vineyard has got to be a place of so 
much importance that means of access are 
many. The capacity of the steamers has been 
well taxed during the past week. The season is 
so far advanced that hundreds have closed their 
cottages and returned to their homes. Their 
absence is as yet, however, hardly noticeable, so 
many have taken their places—coming to par- 
ticipate in the religious services of the week. 
The sail from Wood's Hole is particularly pleas- 
ant to those who prefer a short trip on the water. 
The cars leave you alongside the steamer, 
and, once on board, begone all care and worry 
for seven miles of unalloyed pleasure; then the 
beauties of Oak Bluffs are slowly unfolded to 
view. As the steamer swings up to the wharf 
the band stationed on the balcony of the Sea- 
View Hotel sends forth its most bewitching 
strains. The new-comers quickly catch the in- 
spiration, and, after removing all signs of their 
late trip, join the throngs on the balconies -as 
merry as the merriest. 

FASHIONS AND CAMP-MEETINGS. 

A peculiarity which every stranger is quick 
to notice is the two classes of society congre- 
gated here. The lines between them are very 
distinctly drawn, yet the two never seem to 
clash. The religious element have the prior 
claim, as they were the first to settle here. 
This lovely site seems, however, to have been 
destined not alone for religious revivals, but 
also as a summer-resort for those whose tastes 
require a continual whirl of excitement; and 
so they have gradually come pouring in, sum- 
mer after summer, until they compose so nu- 
merous a portion of the summer city that their 
influence is as powerful, even, as that of the 
‘*brethren” who have been longer in the field. 
The round of pleasures reached their culmina- 
tion last Saturday evening in a grand illumina- 
tion, brilliant fireworks, ravishing music by 
bands stationed at different points on the 
Bluffs, and, as a grand finale, a hop in honor 
of the New York Yacht Club. It is estimated 
that at least twenty thousand people took part 
in the festivities and thronged the Bluffs until 
late in the night, seeming loth to leave the blaz- 
ing splendors of Ocean avenue. Now the scene 
is changed; and, from early morn until even- 
ing, little knots of people may be seen wending 
their way toward the Tabernacle. As we near 
the huge tent the crowd thickens—all converg- 
ing toward this one point. 
presented to our eyes! Six thousand people, 
we are told, with but a canvas-roof between 
them and the clear, blue heavens above! Last 
Sunday morning was as quiet and peaceful as 
any could have wished, and this huge multitude, 


was a scene both impressive and solemn. Im- 


the meeting, strikes up a hymn, and at its con-|t 


‘ 


By this time the people are all thoroughly 


with the petition. Under such favorable aus- 
pices as these has the Methodist camp-meeting | | 
commenced its week of religious work. Next] i 


their visit another week. 
PLEASURE-SEEKERS AND PLEASURE-SEEKING. 


ade the plank-walk and enjoy the fun ina milder 
from 10.30 A. M. to 12 M. 


in all sorts of fantastic suits. 
startling revelations which the bathing costumes | a 
bring to light. Who would recognize in that] 


little beauty who, but a short time before, had | pb 
swept the promenade, the admired of all? But] } 


of New York’s most famous divines presents as | p 
shocking an appearance as the humblest as he] s 


and sticky condition. 


the hearts of the Vineyardites. In fact, it is 


long hard-wood head, made especially for a]), 
solid, sweeping blow. A few days ago, chanc- ‘ 


game in progress which was attracting consid- : 


players were composed almost entirely of Meth- 
odist divines, and, as camp-meeting commenced 


c 
8 


spot in the vicinity set apart for this trying 
game, the preachers were making the most of 
their opportunity, and pounded the balls through 
the wires with as much vin as On the following 
morning they expounded in front of the altar 
in the vain hope of forcing the truths of the 
law and doctrine into the very innermost parts 
of their hearers. I had almost forgotten to 
mention one of the most bewitching sights 


water a very mermaid; a picture of grace and 
beauty. One of the most, and, if I judge 
rightly from the happy faces of those who par- 
ticipate, I should write, the most, enjoyable 
event of the day is “bluffing” in the evening. 
This is a good honest game of bluff, which the 
young ladies and gentlemen enjoy, and necessi- 
tates no previous knowledge of cards to insure 
expertness. For the benefit of the uninitiated I 
will say this word is merely the Vineyard ver- 





is not as great as in former years, although the 
tabernacle was filled, and almost every inch of | 
ground dotted with tents and cottages. At one | 
end is the railroad station, and near it an im: j 
mense restaurant-tent. Not far off the post | 
otiice, reading-room and store, combined. On| 
the grounds is a doctor's office, sheriff's and | 
other secular stations. The number of visitors | 


judging fromthe unusual travel in the direction 
we notice even here; and the trains, of which | 
several are extra, go crowded. The Vineyard | 
ecamp-meeting commences this week, but I have | 
no inclination to go. BoOuHEMIENNE. 


From Martha’s Vineyard. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Bectever Virca, Martua’s VINEYARD, 2 
Aug. 25, 1876. § | 
‘“REAUTIFUL ISLE OF THE SEA.” 
It is hardiy possible that even the most san- | 
guine of the religious enthusiasts who were re- | 
invigorated and strengthened at the initial camp- 
meetings of the Vineyard could have foreseen | 
the future growth and prosperity of the settle- 
ment so primitively begun as a tented camp- 
ground. Now it is a city of cottages, and beau- 
tiful they are. Everything is so bright and} 
pleasant that one gradually becomes impressed 
with the feeling that the mysterious barriers be- 
tween us and fairy-land have been swept away 
and we at last wander in the streets of the mys- 
tic city. It was with such sensations as these that 
I obtained my first glimpse of Oak Bluffs, and 
I found that the line whi¢h serves as a heading 
to my vacation letter had unconsciously taken 
possession of my brain and was tripping along 
in the true rhythm of Mark Twain's horse-car 
poetry. But a speedy relief was at hand in 
placing it in its present position, as a fitting 
comp.iment to this charming retreat. A stroll 
through the streets revealing so many happy 
taces, with apparently no care or anxiety, causes 
the thought to arise in regard to the world of 
care and trouble beyond the limits of all this 
gayety, in which most of us, if not all, will have 
to mingle, sooner or later, until another sum- 
mer finds us ready to resign our places once 


nacular for promenading the plank-walk which 
extends along the Bluffs for nearly a mile. On 
a windy evening it is a delicate operation to 
pilot a lady along the walk. The wind comes 
rushing in from the sea as if exerting all its 
pent-up energies. Instinctively the couples 
draw closer to each other, and then—ah, me! 
the old, old story, so oft repeated. 


above, the invigorating sea-breeze—evervthing, 
in fact, is conducive towards making this a spot 
never to be forgotten. Ora. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

i aR ei t 
State Convention next Tuesday. Mass meet- 
ing on Monday. All go! 

We are glad to welcome all our readers to 
number one of the fifteenth volume. 

The Massachusetts Club, ex-Governor Claflin 
in the chair, resumes its weekly dinners, at 
Young's, to-day (Saturday). 

A visitor who had been expressing his admi- 
ration of the butter model of ‘:Iolanthe,” finally 
remarked: ‘‘I want to buy her, I want to eat 
her, and then I shall not haye any but her.” 
This at the centennial exposition. 

The fitteenth of September is the last day 
that any voter can be assessed for poll-tax in 
this city, and no patriot desirous of saving his 
country from dislovalty and secession should 
fail to learn whether he is on the list or not. 

The New York Nation over-discharges its 
usual venom because Senator Boutwell is to; 
preside at the Republican Convention. Had he | 
got into politics through Harvard College he 
would have been the worthiest of the worthy. 

The Executive Council voted Thursday, six 
to three, to commute the death sentence of Jesse 
H. Pomeroy to one of imprisonment for life. | 
Gov. Rice read an admirable statement of his | 
purpose not to execute the boy, and the Coun- 
cil could not do otherwise than advise the com- 
mutation of the death sentence. The result 

will give general satisfaction to the public. 
It is mentioned as a sad coincidence shat the 
journey of Thomas W. Ferry, President pro 


age. 


as ‘‘Massachusetts day” at the centennial exhi- 
bition; the day on which Governor Rice will, at 
the Massachusetts building, on the grounds, 
hold a reception to the people of this Common- 
wealth and their descendants. 
of Virginia has been invited to name a day in 
the same week to receive his people, and it is 
proposed that the representatives of these two 
What a sight ig | States there present meet together and unite in 
a common demonstration of rejoicing and good- | haps not wholly deservedly, in this manner: 
In order to accommodate the people of] ‘Bayard Taylor has been revisiting the centen- 
Massachusetts, the transportation companies | nial exhibition, and in his letter to the Tribune 
nave been induced by the State authorities to | says he was ‘surprised to find such a small pro- 
reduce the rates for that week, so that all can | portion of the better—or, rather, the richer— 
classes of those who live in cities and claim 
higher culture and better opportunities of knowl- 
edge.’ 
could know what sort of people they were whom 
he saw at the centennial—whether they were 
‘the 
a rich man from a poor one; and it is rather un- 
kind in B. T., who was once a poor man, to 
say that by. the ‘better class’ he means ‘the 
richer.’ Every one will admit that the author 
of ‘Views A-Foot’ was just as good a man when 


will. 


swayed by the exhortations of a master-mind, participate. 


mediately at the close of the sermon a brother- | Science Association session at Saratoga, next 
minister, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of | week, Daniel L. Harris, of Springfield, will 


clusion leads in prayer, short and conclusive. | pal Expenditure ;” George T. Angell, of Boston, 


aroused, and a perfect chorus of Amens! rises | of Boston, ‘‘The Relation of Capital to Annual 
Production and Subsistence;” Professor Wil- 


week the colored people are to have a camp-|of Boston, ‘‘The Civil-Service Question;” B. 
meeting, which will probably serve as an in-| F. Nourse, of Boston, ‘‘The Relation of Car- 
ducvment for many of the curious to prolong} rency to Prices.” It is proposed to hold the 
annual conference of the State Boards of Public 
Charities at Saratoga, on the 5th, 6th and 7th 
In the morning the proper thing is to go in| inst., in connection with the general meeting of | ; 
bathing, or, if you prefer dryer sport, promen- | the Association. 


way. The fashionable hour for sea-bathing is] York has raised the standard of production of 
During this time | portraits of presidential candidates by engrav- 
the water is thickly spattered with bathers, clad | ing the four nominees of the two parties in the Pp 
Many are the} highest style of ‘‘line” work. They are nice 


slim maiden just emerging from the water, | sheets universally show. 
shorn of all the adornments of art, the dashizg | have their fine faces conspicuously enhanced 5 
We think it would | # 


old ocean is no respecter of persons; and one | tures” of Tilden and Hendricks; but what is 


ide may rejoice in the best attainable. They | ! 
emerges from the water in a decidedly moist | are offered at one dollar each, and sold by sub- well known to scholars as the translutor of ‘‘The 


It is a prevailing idea | scription only, by R. H. Curran & Co., 28 Arabian Nights,” and the author of ‘*Modern 
Egyptians,” and a new Arabic-English Lexicon, 


with the proof-sheets of the last pages of which 
latter work he was occupied only four days be- 
fore he died. Mr. Lane was born at Hereford 
on the 17th of September, 1801. 

A curious discovery has been made with ref- 
rence to the poet Crabbe, who from 1814 to 
832 was rector of St. James’ Church, Trow- 


that the interest in croquet is dying out; but} School street, whu have hitherto put some no 
such a thought does not seem to have entered | table art-work on the market. 


one of the institutions. ‘The implements used East and North rivers. 
in the game differ from those in general only as lyn bridge, 1600 feet clear span; the Pough- 
regards the shape of the mallet, which has a keepsie bridge, 1630 feet; the Blackwell's Island 


erable attention. It was a peculiar sight. The fifteen millions, according to the estimate. 


on the morrow, this was the last day of grace length, 2330 feet; distance between centers of | § 
for croquet so near the sacred precincts until towers, 1680 feet; clear span, 1630 feet; clear Montreal. The workmen of the contractor, to 
another week had dawned, ushering out the height above water, 165 feet; railway grade lower the floor, 
week of revival. As this is the most eligible} sy ov¢ water, 190 feet; height of towers above | Vault of the poet Crabbe. The skull of the poet 


water, 340 feet. The towers are to be wrought | ¥48 taken away, and all efforts to trace it were 


iron, with granite foundation-piers; the cables of no avail. 
and backstays of the best steel, in links and|t 
pins, not wires. 
wrought iron of the best quality. The anchor- 
age and foundations are in solid rock. The|‘ 
bridge does not encroach upon the water-way of | many countries as Mr. Emerson. 
the river at all, and can never for a moment in- | his constituency, it is everywhere of the best 
terfere with navigation, either during its con- | and world-sown. 
which it has been my pleasure to ubserve—a| .ructionorafterward. The site is at Anthony’s | tifully, with originality of style, exquisite finish 
young lady who, while masked, disports in the | Noe four miles above Peekskill, which is the | of sentences, absolute sincerity, and profound 
inwardness of sight, the wisdom of spirit, of 
which man and nature are overflows, tending 
always to harden into forms which, like the old 


best crossing between New York and Albany. 


nial celebration of the occupancy of their mar- é é 
ket-house—still the best in the country—on Sat- | !ava, must be revived with molten metal from 


Four of the | the central fire, or, like the ugly beach, be daily 
original occupants took part in the festivities, beautified with fresh tides. To his extraordi- 
nary persistency of spiritual elevation and life 
Mr. Emerson has added the equally extraordi- 
nary gift of a genius for minute observation, 


urday last, was a great success. 


and their associates gave each of them a gold- 
headed cane, with a handsome letter accom- 
panying. The speeches were all good. : : 
Rice, Dr. Loring, Josiah Quincey, Major Phin- for facts small and great; an immense patience; 
ney and Curtis Guild were particularly felici- 
tous. 
pleasantries, as usual when he speaks, may be | ° bad taste, 
judged from the following passage from his re- 
marks :— ‘ 
The provision dealer, or the butcher, as we | 84&¢- 

used to call all dealers in fresh meat, is an im- 
The surf] portant personage, and the first one the most of 


from neighboring towns must be considerable, | peating at your feet, the dotted expanse of sky | us call on in commencing our duties of the day. 
I always liked the picture of the butcher from 
my earliest days, where, in a book of gaily- | next month, thinks of returning to Washington 


painted pictures, he came after the archer. 


brilliant speakers that have »receded me I have 
no reputation at steak [renewed laughter], and 
have made no special provision against being) has been on exhibition in London for three 
months past, has been visited by 50,000 persons. 
It goes now to the country for exhibition. 


called upon, and somewhat fear that what I 
may offer may not deef-fitting for the occasion. 
{Laughter and applause.] A Boston man, how- 
ever, can hardly look round upon an assem- 
blage like this without a feeling of pride at its 
personelle. 
with the big dog was 80 pleasant to look upon, 
how much more go is the original, here in pro- 
prta persona. 
cupants of Quincy Market without a feeling that 
there must be something about their business 
that makes them hearty, jovial, honest and 
good-natured. 


rious and witty poem, and everything was in 
similar appropriate setting for the occasion. 


article. 


tend our high schools should read the city ad- 


) previous to the opening of the session, was to 
attend the obsequies of Vice-President Wilson, 
‘the presiding officer of the Senate ; and his jour- 
ney home at the close of the session was with 
the remains of Speaker Kerr, the presiding offi- 
cer of the House of Representatives. 
We are glad to record that the last Sunday 
evening concert on the C wasa 
all the daily papers concurring in the statement 
that the attendance was largely composed of 
women and children, orderly and respectful 
to each other, and that general satisfaction was 
given. Among the music rendered was the cen- 
tennial hymn, by Paine; song for cornet, ‘‘Now 
I lay me down to sleep;” ‘‘Departed Days;” 
and the Pilgrim chorus from Tannhauser. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the memorable 
Willey slide, at the Crawford Notch, White 
Mountains, was commemorated on Monday last 
by a large party of ladies and gentlemen, at 
present sojourning at the Crawford House, who 
visited the Willey abode and listened to an ora- 
tion from Daniel Needham of this city. Sub- 
sequently, marching in procession to the Willey 
monument, each individual added tlereto a 
pebble, of which material the monument is com- 
posed. 
The proprietors of Brattle-square church have 
received a letter from Rev. Dr. Lothrop, now in 
Europe, tendering his resignation as pastor. 
Advancing years, and a desire that his society 
may be able to recuperate under a younger pas- 
tor, have induced him to take this action. He 
is rather late in coming to this decision, but it 
may yet save the society and building. With 
the exception of Rev. Dr. Putnam, he has been 





Thursday, Sept. 15, has been finally selected 


The Governor 


Among the papers to be read at the Social 


ake for his subject, ‘‘Extravagance of Munici- 


‘The Prevention of Crime;” Edward Atkinson, 


iam Watson, of Boston, ‘‘Technical Education 


n Europe and America;” Gamaliel Bradford, : 


The Continental Bank-note Company of New 


s the engraving on bank-notes, and this has 
lways been considered extra, as the specimen 
Hayes and Wheeler 


y these excellent portraits. 


e impossible ever to make attractive ‘‘pic- . 


ossible is done by this company. So each 


Four projects are on hand for crossing the 
These are: the Brook- 


ridge, two spans, 1270 feet; and the Hudson | & 
iver tunnel, ten thousand feet long. The cost| ! 


The 
ompany has ten millions capital. The suspen- 
ion-bridge over the Hudson will have of entire | ® 


The Faneuil Hall market-men’s semi-centen- 


Gov. 


The way the latter scattered his puns and 


** A was an archer and shot at a frog; 
B was a butcher and had a great dog.” 


his occasion; although [ teel that after the 


If the picture of the ruddy man 


No man can look upon the oc- 


Nat Childs, of the Zraveller, read a merito- 








BUSINESS NOTES. 
Wood's Improyed Hair Restorative is a grand 
See card. 
All parents who have children anxious to at- 


vertisement in another column. 

The New York and New England Railroad is 
now opening special rates to Philadelphia, and 
proves an admirably-managed and tip-top route 
—the cars being moved with celerity and com- 
fort. Eastern people can favor this line to their 
satisfaction. 

The Bernard Palissy Majolica Ware, so much 
admired at the centennial, has been imported 


from the Barbizet Pottery by Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton, and is attracting many admirers. 


of 


Ric 
and 
tori 


He 


ous 


1e ¢ 


lis 


reached its sixth edition. 


rate 
to the general mind than Hawthorne's ‘‘Life of 


ierce,” twenty-four years ago. 


ing to pass near the Tabernacle, I noticed @| o¢ the Brooklyn bridge will be over thirteen | bridge, England. He died February 34, 1832, 
nillions, and the Hudson-river tunnel about | in the seventy-third year of his age, and was 
buried in the chancel of the church. 


years afterward, in 1847, the church was _ re- 
tored by the late Rev. J. D. Hustings, who 
ucceeded as rector Bishop Fulford, Bishop of 


he churchwardens, in a box, by some gentlemen 
The rest of the work is to be | Who had been successful in finding it. 

Says Dr. Bellows of Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
‘Certainly no living American is known in so 


and a mind that has no excess except in its 
depths and heights, no prurience, no redundancy, 


self-seeking, no worldliness, no weakness. 
purity of a woman clothes the sanctity of a 


to live. 

Miss Jessie O. Sumner, of New York, who is 
So to you who meat me every day [laughter] | passing the summer in Boston, has crayoned a 
Lsay Iam happy, most happy, to meet you 0n| portrait of Charles Sumner which is winning 
much praise. 

Miss Thompson's picture, ‘‘Balaclava,” which 











— a few weeks, and hie away to the sea- 
ab 


“} 


tem. of the Senate, to Washington, last fall, just 


The mode] of the bust of Wendell Phillips by 


per 


Howells’ ‘‘Lite of Hayes” is far more accu- 


Mrs. Monroe (wife of Professor Lewis B. 
Monroe) of Boston, has written for children 
“The Sfory of Our Country.” 
o interest a much younger class than Colonel 
igginson’s admirable book was written for, 
n} will teach and attract by pictures almost as 
much as by narrative. 

Edward William Lane, whose death on the 
Oth ultimo is announced from London, was 


Randolph Rogers, who goes back to Rome 


Henry Bacon, the American artist, meditates 
the establishment of a school of art for his| 
country-women in Paris. 
Franklin in the Paris salon this year is praised 
by Mr. Conway. 


Martin Milmore, for them, is also on exhibition 
(free) there.— Transcript. 


The Chauncy Hall school opens on Wedne: 


day week, and promises to keep up its excel- 
lence of fifty years. It has a kindergarten, 
preparatory and upper departments, gymnasi- 
um, military drill, etc., and young women are 
admitted. The sound, advanced theories of 
education are adopted, and hence nothing can 
be asked in the way of a thorough philosophy 
We refer with pleasure to 
the advertisement in another column. 

The last grand land-sale of the season—the 
centennial farewell in this direction—is that of | 
the North Shore Land Company, which will take 
place on the 12th inst., at 2 o'clock, P. M. 
This property borders on Revere beach, in the! 
town of Revere, and comprises some of the | 
most desirable lots on hillside and beach that 
can be named. 
ular narrow-gauge road runs through it, with a 
pavilion-hotel and depot near-by. Great in- 
ducements are offered, and next year will see a 
village of cottages upon that and the neighbor- 
ing land. See advertisement for details. 


the instruction. 


Tt is near Boston, and the pop 








PERSONAL NOTES. 


Ex-Governor Talbot had a reception by his 
townsmen last evening, having just returned 
from a European tour. 
Mr. Larkin G. Meade, the sculptor, and his 
sister, the wife of Mr. W. D. Howells, of the 
Atlantic, are cousins of Gov. Hayes. 

Death takes from this community Eben B 
Foster, aged seventy-three, long connected with 
settled longer than any pastor of a Boston | our newspaper life—first with the Daily Adver- 
church, having completed on the 17th of June | ¢iser, and subsequently with the Daily Courter, 
last his forty-second year of pastoral duties. | as they were known from thirty to forty ycars 
Dr. Lothrop was graduated at Harvard College | ago on Congress street, where now they mae by 
n 1825, and, after a settlement in Dover, N. H., | moving the later free-stone New England Mu nal 
came to Boston when he was thirty years of | Life Insurance Co.’s building. Sch men; as 
Nathan Hale, Joseph T. Buckingham, Willi-\m 
Beals, James L. Homer, Charles G. Greet'e, 


hard Haughton, Thomas M. Brewer, Rig- 


gles Slack, Frederick Nichols, Samuel Smigh, 


others, were his contemporaries in the eili- 
al or counting-rooms of the daily papers. 
was a most genial and exemplary man, and 


in manners was a strong contrast to the vigor- 


utterances of the Courter under Bucking- 


ham’s direction. 
The Independent ‘‘rubs” Bayard Taylor, per- 


But we do not understand how B. T. 


better’ class or not. It is difficult to tell 


arried his pack on his back and travelled in 


second-class trains as he is now.” 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Gen. Lew. Wallace is writing a new novel. 


first attempt, ‘‘The Fair-God,” has just 


in portraiture and personal characteristics 


It is designed 


Fifteen 


had to reduce the size of the 


The other day it was returned to 


Scattered in 


For he has voiced most beau- 


no fondness for astonishing, no 
The 








His picture of Ben. | 


He has made great pro- 


His 


He has lately been studying 











Miss 





D. is 


It wiil 


opens 


Secretary of State.” 


interest. 


of Mr. 
company, to whicl: style of performances it will 
be devoted the coming season. 


entire height of pedestal and figure is twenty 
feet. On the face of the pedestal is the simple 
inscription: ‘“‘ William H. Seward, Governor, | 
The cost of the statue is , 
$25,000, the sum having been raised by a sub- 
scription headed by President Grant. Early, On one of the very choicest sections ot Boston’s 
this month the statue will be unveiled, with | 
some formal ceremonies, at which it is hoped | 
the President will be present, and an address | 
delivered by Mr. William M. Evarts. 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 





Three of our places of amusement opened on 
Monday evenirg last, to good houses. 


At th 
BOSTON THEATER 


Mr. Frank Mayo appeared in the old but ever- 
popular play of the ‘‘Streets of New York,” 
playing the character of ‘‘Tom Badger.” He 


was ably supported by Messrs. Laurens, Levick, | And Near the New Pavilion Hotel. 
Maguinness, Hunter, Bebus, and Mrs. Hunter, 


Hayden, Mrs. Poole and Mrs. Allen. 


each artist appeared he or she was well received, 
tributes of flowers being very frequent. 
theater appears nice and fresh after its vacation, 
and the new chandelier is an object of no small 
“Streets of New York” will be re- 
peated every evening next week and on Satur- 
day afternoon. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


At this establishment the 34th season opened 
under the most auspicious circumstances. 
new drop-curtain, on which is a reproduction 
of Church's celebrated painting of the ‘‘Heart 
of tue Andes,” calls forth universal praise. 
is the work of Mr. Thomas B. Glessing, the 
scenic artist of the Museum. 
curtaia, the dome and entire theater looks new 
and brilliant. 
put on the boards and presented in the usual 
excellent style of the Museum. The old favor- 
ites were heartily greeted as they put in their 
appearances—Mr. W. =. Sheridan, formerly of 
the “Globe,” being also the recipient of a warm 
reception; ‘Mr. A. H. Barr, of the Boston Thea- 
ter company of last season, and Miss Lillian 
Brown, who appeared as a professional for the 
first time. 
a good impression. 
of the stage were unusually fine. 


A 


It 
Aside from the 


Sardou’s latest, ‘‘Ferreol,” was 


Both were well received, and made 
The scenery and settings 


GLOBE THEATER. 


Fanny Davenport and Dailv’s Fifth Avenue 
Company from New York opened at the Globe, 
on Monday, in ‘‘Pique,” played for an entire 
season by Miss Davenport in that city. 


Miss 
supported by a strong company, and 


among them is a number of old Boston favorites. 


be continued until further notice. The 
HOWARD ATHEN.2UM 
next week, under the sole management 


John Stetson, with a first-class variety 








good ? 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


IF YOU DON’T WISH to furnish new, have the old 
FURNITURE made as good as new, at STEVENS’, 
Washington street. 


(3) 





THE SrYLE in which the GOLDEN SHEAF Bowr- 
BON is put up makes it a neat package to keep in the 
house or send away. 


It is old and pure. 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
18 Milk street. 


COMMON SENSE.—Why refuse to use some pure, 
stimulating liquor if you know that it will do you 


The celebrated EXTRACT of RYE is pure, and 


if you want anything of the kind you had better try 


it. 


Sold everywhere. 


JAMES DINGLEY & Cu., 
18 Milk street. 





In Duxbury, August 13th, at ‘the ‘residence of her 


_ DEAT 





brother (C. L. Thayer), Miss Eliza M. Thayer, of Rox- 
bury district, daughter of the late Nath’l F. Thayer 


of this ¢ 


ity. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 


PLACE 


New Number, 840). 
trons a Specialty, 


BOS’ 


GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
uf febl4 


TON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


154 Ti; EMONT STREET.—The fall term of the tenth 


year begins Sept. Ls, 


Only four pupils in a elass. 


Pupils have the privilege of study of Harmony, The- 


further expense; also Daily Organ Practice, 
moderate. 


aug2s 


Terms 
Send for circular or apply to 
JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC.—Six distinguished Artists added to its emi- 
nent Faculty: J. A. ORTH, W.H. SHE: WOOD, A, W. 
Foote, W. J. WINCH, S. B. WHITNEY and N. Cyr, 


aug26 


making 52 instructors; 15,000 students in ten years. 
$15 pays for 95 lessons. 


Fall term opens Sept. 1s, 


INCREASED ADVANTAGES. 
For circulars apply to 
E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston. 





REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. — 
The Republicans of Massachusetts are invited to 
send Delegates to a State Convention, to be held in 
MECHANICS HALL, WORCESTER, TUESDAY, 
SEPT. 5th, 1876, at 11.30 o’clock, A. M., for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates for the various State 
Offices to be til ed at the November election, and for 


Presidential Electors at large. 
ward of 


Each town and each 
acity is entitled to one delegate, and also 


one additional delegate for every two hundred votes, 


and for 


every fraction as large as one hundred, cast 


for President Grant in such town or ward in 1872. 
Admis-ion to the Hall will be by ticket, and each 
delegate must be provided with a credential, bearing 
ONLY his own name. 
By order of Republican State Committee. 


GEO. 8. MERRILL, } 


ALANSON W. BEARD, Chairman. 


Secretaries. 


C. CURRY, ) 


Boston, Aug. 15, 1876. 


3t augly 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA’S ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES, Bos- 
TON, MASs., acknowledged by the highest authorities 
to be superior to any similar institution in America, 
and equal, in every respect, to the best Conservato- 
riesin Europe. 

Class and private Lessons on the most moderate 


terms. 


All Pupils of the Academy are entitled to the fol- 


lowing lessons free 
I 


of charge 


Ze: 
FREE ADVANTAGES, 


Harmony and Thorough Bass. 

General Musical Instruction, 

General Voval Instruction. 
Singing at Sight. 


Piano Playing at Sight. 
The Artof Accompanying Vocal Music. 


Analytical Piano Literature. 
Instrumental and Vocal Kecitals, 
Concerts—public and private. 


Boarding places secured for strangers. 


Organ Practice. 
Advice Relative to Studies, 
The Art of Teaching. 
Musical 


instruments selected with great care at the lowest 


rates, etc., etc. 


A limited number of SEASON HONORARY MEM- 


BERS’ TICKETS, 
the EIGHT public Concerts 


at $5.00. admitting the bearer to 
and the above-named 


advantages, can be obtained by addressing Mr. PE- 
TERSILEA, 2812 Columbus avenue, Boston, Mass. 
4t 
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POTTERY GOODS. 


‘GLASS WARE, 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


John J. Enneking will return to Boston about | 
the last of October. 
gress during his stay abroad, as the pictures he 
has sent home at different times testify. 
recent pictures are especially marked in qualities 
of depth and strength, while a nicety of finish 
is always manifest. 
figure-work to excellent advantage. 


The statue of the late William H. Seward, 





to be placed at the southwest corner of Madison 
square, of New York city, is by Mr. Randolph 
Rogers, who has depicted Mr. Seward sitting in large Or small lots, to suit the buyer, at 
a chair--his stature not being wel! adapted to a lowest market values. 

standing position. He is in an attitude of! 
thought, apparently reflecting on what he has. 
written, or is just about to write with a pen he 
holds in his right hand, which is hanging at his 
side. 
a cloak thrown over the back of his chair lends | 
the grace of drapery to the whole. The figure | 
is colossal, being ten feet Ligh while sitting, and | 51 to 
if standing would be thirteen. 
pedestal is of New England granite and the up- 


In his lett hand he has a document, and 


The base of the 


part of variegated Spezzia marble. The 


i 
! 


FRUIT JARS, 


NOVELTIES IN WEDDING GIFTS. 


Family outfits, or patchings for the din- 
ing-table, kitchen, in short everything ex- 
pected to be found in a Orockery Shop, in 


Jones, McDuifes & Stratton, 


i 


| sao 


SUCCESSORS TO OTIS NORCROSS & CO, 


59 Federal Street, and 


= 


As | of the 


The 


and at 7 3-4 
of High street. ae 
The excursion round trip tickets are only 25 cents, 


SEPT 


coming 





In order to press forward to the fullest 
as quickly as possible this important un 





| 





e 


its very choicest property, all locatec 
hundred feet 


from the city every hour in the day 


BY THE FAMOU 


tropolis. 


when fully attained, 
THE ADVANCE IN VA 


few parallels in the history of real estate. 


cuwing a constant appreciation in value. 


THIS SALE 


of September, 


At 2 o'clock P. M., and continue every ple: 
noon until the whole schedule is disposed 


Will take place except on pleasant days. 


bidder, whatever the price may be, 


CHARLES BIRD, 


} auctioneers. 
EZRA BAKER, 


THE 


Offers Great Inducements 
TO TOURISTS 
To the International Exhibition, Philadel 
York, Brooklyn. Baltimore anc W 
FOUR POPULAR LINES, 


no changes, baggage checked throu 
without change of cars. 

Notice Schedule of Rates from Boston to 
Philadelphia, via Transter Steamer Maryla 
Phila. and ret., same line (day or nisht train 
Philadelphia, via Norwich Line............ 
Philadelphia aud ret., via B. & N.Y. Air Li 
Phila. and ret., via same line without trsans 
New York, via Norwich line, first-class.... 
CFAVOE RAVER 6:6. cenvevensbovatirccsece 
in Pullman cars, and all information, apply 
Depot, foot of Summer street. 


A. ( . 
CHAS. P. CLARK, Gen’! Manager. 


GREY, 
DRY, 
FADED 


AND 


FALLING 


dition by the use 
WoonD’s IMPR 


The IMPROVED ART 
now taking the lead over ¢ 
leaving the hair clean, 
glossy. C. A. COOK 
Chicago, Sole Agents 











supplied by 


HEADQUART 


—FOR— 


—AND— 





New an. 
ory, Weekly Lectures, Normal Classes, etc., without | Parties ordering early will receive extra attention, 


tf 
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Easy, simplified instruction books ar 
BELLAK’S 
GAN. Perper, 75 cts, 
MACK’S ANALYTICAL METHOD F 
OLIN. Boards, $1. 

A capital collection of music for a ‘home’ 
teur orchestra, consisting of Violin or Flute 
Cornet or Clarinet, 2d Violin 
Doubl Bass and perhaps Piano, is :— 

WINNER’S BAND OF FOUR. $1. 


RITTER’S HISTORY OF MUSIC, 


each $1.50. 


tains th» substance of all that has ever bee 
on the subject, and is almost a necessity fo 
stucents. 


DIA. 50 cts, 
DICTIONARY OF 
TION. $1.25. 
Of these 3 useful books, the first is much 


MUSICAL IVF 


on musical subjects. The Appendix has 1 


large book, anc 
of all that is in the great “Encyclopedia,” 
densed as much as possible. 
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BOSTON’S POPULAR 
EXCURSION Ll 


The BOSTON, REVERE BEACH 

RAILROAD and Steamboat line, furnishes 

antest and cheapest short excursion trip 
IN AMERICA. 

All the people of Boston and vicinity, anc 


through the tunnel, ride for miles along — 
ocean on the crest of a delightful beach, li 


hotels, with opportunities for sea-bathin 
passed. p 
The boat connecting promptly with th 


Children half price. 


PARLOR BEDS 


In the market. At Wholesale or Retai 


Place. 


The same general regulations that governed the 
Zreiut sales of the Boston Land Company wilt be ap- 
plied to this, and every lot will be sold to the highest 


JAMES O. Young, 


For the Trustees. 


"SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT, : 
NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND R. R, 


ashington. 


Low fares, fine equipments, quick transit, 


ONLY line from Boston to Philadelphia 


Phila. and ret., same line (night trains only)..13.00 


6° 
Philadelphia and ret., via same line.... ...... 10.00 


New York, via B. & N. Y. Aur Line, 23 miles of 
For tickets, staterooms on steamers, berths or seats 
205 Washington street, C. C. GREGG, Agent, or at the 


>. KENDALL, Gen’! Pass Agent. 


Is now restored to its natural con- 


HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


United States and Canada. Sold by 
all Druggists everywhere. 


San. ce ee 


Political Campaign 


UNIFORMS 


TORCHES. 


novel designs in Torches and Uniforms. 


Cc. & G. HOLLIS, 
11 Custom House Str-et. 


LOW-PRICED MUSIC BOOKS. 


METHOD FOR CREED) OR- 
Boards, $1 


and Violoncello or 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR STUDY. 


This concise, complete and interesting history con- 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC. $6. 
APPENDIX TO MOORE’S ENCYCLOPE- 


est, and contains an immense amount of information 
what has transpired since the first publication of the 
the *Dictionary” has the substance 


Either Book sent, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


AND LYNN 


visit the metropolis, should avail themselves of the 
opportunity here furnished to cross the harbor, go 


leaves each and every hour from6 A. M., until 7 P.M.. | 
P. M., the depot on Atlantic avenue, foot 


CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


BOYCE BROTHERS, 
739 and 74l Washington Street, corner of Dix 


EMBER 2, 1876. 
CLOSINC SALE | 
CENTENNIAL YEAR 


Great Seaside Resorts. 


development 


dertaking 


The Old North Shore Company, 


In co-operation with the Boston Land Company and 
| other great interests, have decided to sell at public 
auction, to the highest bidders, a large schedule of 
within a few 


OF THE BEACH, 


From each and every lot is had an interesting view 
he Ocean, Nahant, Swampscott, Lynn, Winthrop, 
the islands and inland mountains, and is accessible 


s 


Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad, and also 
by the Eastern Railroad—the two combined furnish- 
ing better and cheaper accommodations than is en- 
joyed by any other locality is. the vicinity of sur me- 


_The opportunity for establishing this popular sea- 
side resort is so obvious—the instrumentalities so 
appropriate, so powerful and harmonious—that the 
objects in view are ture to be accomplished, and, 


LUE 


Of property that will take place here will have but 

Whatever may be the destiny of Ni w England, 
these chvice seaside localities, close to the great cen- 
ters of population, will be more and more resorted 
to by people from all parts of the country, thus se- 


W%ll open on the 12th Day 


isnut after. 
of. 


The public will e+ pecially bear in mind that no sale 


septa 


phia, New 
gh. The 


nd. $9.40 
1s). 17.50 


ne.17.50 
fer 16.00 


y at Office, 
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2 vols. 
n written 


r musical 


ORMAe- 
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PUBLIC BIGH SCHOOLS, 





sion to the public High Schools will be held 


West Newton street; the Charlestown, the 
the Dorchester, the West Roxbury, and the 
High School House. The examination will 
812A. M., and will require the attendance 
cants each day. 


lations of the School Committee: 1—*Boys 


shall not be almitted to any High School.” 
pils who aie members, but not graduates, 


mission to any High School; provided, that 
have attained the age of fourteen and girls 
and admitted if qualified.” 

which they propose to attend. All must br 


examination certificates of go d character 


writing, English grammar, U. S. History ( 


arithmetic. 
Pupils who have received diplomas of 


quired age) entitled to admission to 
without examination. Those pupils who 
eeived certificates of “honorable mention 
they pass the September examination. 


High schools wiil be 
schools, Wednesday, or 6, at9 A. 


sept2 It 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The annual examination of applicants for admis- 


day and Tuesday, September 4 and 5. in the English 
High School House, Bedford street; the Girls’ High, 


Eapecial attention is called to the following regu- 
age of thirteen or girls under the age of fourteen 
mar Schools,or who have been members of such 


schools at any time within the current municipal 
year, shall not be ad aitted to av examination for ad- 


attained the age of filteen, though members but not 
graduates, may be examined at the appointed time 
Candidates will be examined at the High School j 
principals of the schoo] Jast attended, an must pass 
a satisfactory examination in reading. spelling, hand- 
the Constitution of U.S.), modern geography and 


from the public Grammar Schools are (if of the re- 
igh Schools 


Diploma scholars who are to become members 0 
present at the gg of the 


O° Ne. 


on Mon- 


Roxbury, 
Brighton 
begin at 
of appli- 

under the 


2—"Pu- 
of Gram- 


boys who 
who have 


ing to the 
from the 
including 


raduation 
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SOUTHER 100 


For Local 


Weakness, Numbness and Ina 





Bladder, Heart and Muscle 








shrubs. Even in Paralysis, 


Fits, and Nervous and 











Beef, 


POPULAR 


SALESMEN, 


10 per cent. less than any 
house in Boston. 


CALL AND EXAMIN 


VOLTAIC 


PLASTERS. 


Pains, Lamenesss, 

















every other known remedy has failed. a‘ 


SOL Dd BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Price 25 cents. 


EKS & POTTER, Proprietors, 


augldy 


CALIFORNIA 
WINES. 


KEOKUH, IOWA, 
verior for summer use. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


12 


ef, 
ef, 
ef, 
ef, 

TONIC! 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


H. A. CHOATE, 


DRUGGIST, 


2 UNDER REVERE HOUSE. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259---265 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 


The Forty-ninth Year begins September L:3. 


ERS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


@AMOS BECKFORD, Jr., JOSHUA MAXWELL, 


e > 3. 


Soreness, 





ammation of 





the Lungs, Liver, Hidneys, Spleen, meweke, 





8, ane equal to an 
army of doctors, and eevee of plants and 
Epllepsy, or 
Involantary Muscu- 


lar Action, this Plaster, by Rallying the 





Nervous Forces, has effected Cures when 


Sent on receipt of price, 25 cents for One 











FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE mace 
to order. 








augs tf 
? ee ——— |, Our goods are sold by all the princips sale 
LLI ; throughout New England. ee ee 
( > ) NS 092999 : Factory at East Cambridge. tt julyl 


} 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 

DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe 
Also, EXCHANGE YN SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
~| SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf june3 


‘Permanent Carbon Photographs. 





_|-Wo more Spotting or Fading. 


After many years of careful experiment we ar 
now prepared to give our customere 
The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


$1.25 for Six, or $2.25 for Twelve, to any 


Part of the United States and Canadas, by 


Boston. 


4t 


PORT & ANCELICA 


(Direct shipment from Grozengier & Co.) 
In pipes, also by the gallon or bottle, at bottom prices. 


WHITE ELK VINEYARD WINES, 


HAVANA AND SMUGGLER CIGARS. 


: JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO, 


Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square 


4 


CHOATE’S 
Beef, Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 


tf 


<= 


The School includes KINDERGARTEN, PREPARA- 


TORY and UrPerR DEPARTMENYS, arrangements for 
SPrCIAL STUDENTS, and a POST-GRADUATE or AD- 


two y 


A complete education r 


ears 


purpose. 


after V 


and 12 


augl 


Old 


Blac 


purpo 


tinue 


july 








have re | 
” are not) 


thereby entitled to admissiun, but will be admitted if | 
f | 


0. A. SMITH, 
Socretary of Board of Supervisors. 











120 Franklin Street. 
1t 


practice judicious economy. 


(1) 


Vednesday, Sept. 6, from 9 to 1 o'clock. 


VANCED COURSE, all of which, at any stage, are open 
to pupils of both sexes. mia 

thus be received, in preparation for business, pes 
lege, or scientific schools. 
An excellent Gymnasium is open to the scholars, 
and MILITARY DRILL is part of the course. 
new school building is in an open and healthy situa- 
tion, in the mid-t of the most refining influences, and 
) 7 experience has shown it to be perfectly 
warmed and ventilated, and thoroughly adapted to its 


The 


*,* The Principals may be consulted at the school- 
house on Wednesdays in August, and daily on and 


Ex- 


aminations for classification will take place Sept. j1 


. Catalogues may be had at the bookstore of 


2 6t 


SPIRITS AND WINES. 


Pure French Brandy, 


Finest Old Cherry Brandy, 
Superior Oporto Port, 
Madeira and Sherry Wine, 
Blackberry Wine, 
kberry Brandy, 
Elderberry Wine, 
California Wines, 
Claret, Sauternes, 
Hocks, Champagnes, 


ses, by 


I. D. RICHARDS & SONS, 


87 & 89 State Street. 
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THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


to be, as ever, 


THE STANDARD. 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 





NEW WAREROOMS, 


1 


é Smuggler ‘Cigars. 


Onr new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by 
at reasonab 





any Cigar inade in this country, an 
le prices. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


A. Williams & Co., 273 Washington street. at THOS. 
GROOM & CO., 82 State street. or by mail. 
f CUSHINGS & LADD. 


+= 


WINES AND SPIRITS of every variety, foreign 
and domestic, for sale for family use and medicinal 


tf 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. | 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained. but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 


Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal. Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


tt 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


576 Washington Street, Boston. 


tf 


sold 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO,, 


Nes. 3 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 


L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


y8 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 


504 Washington Street, Boston. 
Next Door North of Globe Theater. 


" STEVENS, 77 Washington street, would like to| PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
quote prices to those buyers of FURNITURE who 


tf 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 


Elegant Portraits fr i 
by thes pebenen ‘om small pictures can be made 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


julyl 25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


VINCENT, HATHAWAY &C0. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of } 


BOSTON 


GINGER ALE, 


109, 111 and \113 Broad Streét, Boston. 
432 Hudson St., New York. 


For sale by first-class Grocers, Hotels, and others 
throughout the Union.} 


CENTENNIAL LOCATION, 


Agricultural Building, K,17, 
Space 5361. 


June3 3m 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Tabl 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
etyle. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection= 
ery, of all sorts. july29 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
Boston Pure White Lead, and 
Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 89 Oliver, cor. High St., Boston. 


july8 3m 





REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


junet 
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INSURANCE. 

THE 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTOM. 
[Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........ $14,399,527.95 
Deduct surplus to be distributed.......567,000.00 
BOAVIOE jcc iceneséciesxc reedws $13,532,527.95 


As arcinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 

AmoOuDt at risk... 60005 .0ec000000§60,578,064.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $15,000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 
1st—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 

adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $294,106.62 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT POSTER, 


Secretary. Counsel, 

W. W. MOORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
: Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
Juiyl tf 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO,, 
OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 
No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, Aug. 20, 1876, 350,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL, 


june3 








Surplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Local Agencies in every town, 


ISRAEL, W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS A.HOWLAND, Secretary. 





Aug. 20, 1876, tr marlil 
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An Irish Patriot. 
—_——o 
A TRIBUTE TO HENRY GRATTAN. 
In all Irish history, and in all English history, 


i bler figure than that of Grattan. | the fatal rebellion of '98. 
Hs has boon compere on by the government and encouraged only to be 


He has been compared to George Washington; 
but the comparison is not tenable. They were 
alike in their simplicity, in their love of coun- 
try, in their self-sacrifice; but George Wash- 
ington was @ greater man than Henry Grattan. 
If oratory were as great a power as military 
skill, and it is not, then there would be no pre- 
sumption inthe comparison. The world has yet 
to atford an example of saving a nation by talk. 
The do-ing man, as Carlyle says, is the deliv- 
erer of his people. But there is no need for 
comparison in order to discover the ineffable 
beauty of Grattan’s charecter, the sweet sim- 
plicity of his mind, the unrivaled power of his 
oratory, the perfect purity of his patriotism. 
He possessed all the grandeur of his time and 
none of its degradation. , He has come to us 
out of atroubled and lurid age without a spot 
upon his honor or a flaw in his reputation. It 
is pleasant to feel that hyperbole can do him no 
wrong, and that in all the world there is not 
one who dares to be his detractor. Whether 
we regard his private life or his public labors, 
the obstacles in his way or the manner in which 
he overcame them, there is nothing but good- 
ness, courage, devotion, denial. Henry Grat- 
tan is the one man of whom Ireland may be un- 
equivocally proud. : 
He was born nearly one hundred and thirty 
years ago. His father was one of seven sons 
of a Senior Fellow of Trinity College, a man 
of quick temper, fierce opinions, and dominant 
disposition. He was Recorder of Dublin and 
member of Parliament at the same time. Grat- 
tan’s mother was daughter of Chief-Justice 
Marlay, and trom her Grattan derived his beau- 
tiful face, his spirituelle air, his love of culture, 
and his fine sense of humanity. The stories 
told of his childhood are like all the stories told 
of all the eminent men of whom we read. They 
mean nothing and suggest nothing and serve no 
purpose. Grattan was sent to Trinity College 
when he was seventeen, and an examination of 
the coliege records shows one that he had a col- 
lege career such as thousands of young men 
have of whom we never hear. He liked the 
extra-college curriculum. He was fonder of 
reading and declaiming than of mathematics, 
which at that time constituted what was called 
learning. His life in college was quiet to se- 
dateness and formed a strong contrast to that 
indulged in by the young bloods of the time. 
In that day gentlemen wore swords, and the 
young gentlemen of Trinity College were wont 
to cut off the points of their scabbards and leave 
their swords sticking out,so that a butcher or a 
dray-porter might be pinked without trouble. 
This fashion gave 1ise to the name of ‘‘Pinkin- 
dindy,” and hundreds of Pinkindindies used to 
swagger along the streets onthe look-out for a 
brawl with a bully or a tussle with the legiti- 
mate officers of the law. It was not uncommon 
then to see a pitched battle between the butch- 
ers of a celebrated market and the gentlemen of 
Trinity College, and in the end you might see 
many. plebeian bodies on the highway and a stu- 
dent or two tucked up by the chin and hanging 
thus suspended from a butcher’s hook. There 
are many who have a secret parallax for this 
sort of scoundrelism and who read this chapter 
in Irish history as the.story of the good old 
times when rape and abduction were provincial 
enjoyments, and drinking, dueling, gambling 
and riot were the fancy of the élite of the me- 
tropolis. One is gratitied to know that Grattan 
was above these vulgar pranks, although no 
man loved a legitimate shindy more, or bore 
himself more bravely in encounter. 

While yet in his teens he became enamored 
of the vehement orations of Dr. Lucas, an er- 
ratic Quaker who amazed Dublin by his politi- 
cal energy. Dr. Lucas attacked Recorder Grat 
tan, and young Grattan was inadilemma. At 
length he contessed to his father that he had 
opinions of his own, and was dismissed the 
house. His uncle, the Dean of St. Patrick, 
took h m in, and another uncle, a bachelor col- 
onel, gave the young man the money he needed. 
Grattan was called to the bar, but instead of 


studying law, which he hated, ke haunted the 
House of Lords, in London, and became liter- 
He used to roam 
the streets at night repeating the speeches of 
Chatham, which you will remember were in vin- 
He once 


ally spell-bound by Chatham. 


dication of American Independence. 
came upon a gallows in Windsor Forest, and 
the yrim and ghastly tree standing in awesome 
relief in the night stirred his soul, and he was 
pouring forth in impassioned words an apos- 


trophe which has been loet to mankind when a 


man laid his hand upon his shoulder and, eye- 


ing him sharply, cried, ‘‘How the devil did you 
Such was the young man who was 


get down?” 
destined to occupy the foremost place in con- 
temporary history. 


gotten. His first appearance there was not suc- 
cessful. His manner was unccuth, awkward, 
extravagant. His voice was sharp and pene- 
trating. His diction was laden with ornament, 


and his reproot savored of dogmatic scorn. 
Grattan was quick-tempered, and, being terribly 


in earnest, regarded opposition as a personal 
A short experience and native gen- 
erosity cured him of this, and he became, in the 


affront. 


highest sense of the word, parliamentary. 

The first subject that attracted his attention 
was the condition of trade in Ireland. 
time England possessed the power under the 
law called Puoynings, of putting a veto on all 
Irish legislation. Irish trade interfered with 
Enylish enterprise, ard England prohibited all 
export of cattle to England. Ireland traded 
with America—then a colony—England prohib- 
ited trade with the colonies. Ireland opened a 
foreign trade, England prohibited foreign trade. 
The cattle trade killed, the Irish began to make 
woolen stuffs. Mr. Froude pithily tells the story. 
In ‘**The English in Ireland” he describes 
the English ruler saying to the Irish serf, *‘You 
shall not weave your wool at home; you shall 
not sell your woolen cloth either here or abroad; 
we will put you under such disadvantages that it 
shail not be worth your while to supply your 
own necessities; you shall buy our cloth and 
frieze to clothe your own backs; you shall sell 
your fleeces tu us; and, as it is our interest to 
have them on easy terms, you shall take what- 
ever price we are pleased to offer.” Ireland 
was in this condition when Henry Grattan en- 
tered the House of Commons in 1775. In five 
years he had won free trade, and was on the 
high road to legislative independence. The toil 
spent on the original design served to bring 
within grasp the greater object. As long as 
Poyning’s law ruled in Ireland, Ireland must be 
a province. It was then that the magnificent 
struggle of George Washington gave to Henry 
Grattan the moral and physical power which 
won the triumph. England was at war with 
France, was at war with America, and, as Lord 
Chatham showed, at war with herself. Grattan 
saw the hour. He wastheman. He summoned 
the Volunteers to arms, and 100,000 men obeyed 
his call. In the ranks were found peers and 
peasants, Catho.ics and Protestants, men of 
every grade and every political proclivity. 
They told the King that they were ready to de- 
fend the country against any foreign foe, which 
he was not, and they demanded the freedom of 
a capable people. 

On the 16th of April, 1782, the royal decree 
announced the legislative independence of Ire- 
land. The scene in the metropolis was one of 
unusual splendor. 


architectural beauty. The streets were lined 
with the Volunteers, arrayed in full maitary cos- 
tume. ‘That pageant of a citizen army was not 
more beautitul than the array of loveliness 
which had assembled to hear the glad news and 
cheer the leaders of the emancipated. Flood 
and Yelverton, Hutchinson and John Philpot 
Curran were in thgir places. The Peers’ gal- 
lery was ablaze with stars. The college stu- 
dents satin their place of privilege and of honor, 
arrayed in velvetand the academic costume of 
the time. It was then, in the proudest moment 
of his life, 'n the flush of manly grace and clas- 
sic beauty, that Henry Grattan rose to move the 
Declaration of Independence. Shall 1 repeat 
words which have become familiar and are yet 
immortal, which have amazed and delighted, 
purified and elevated, mankind! There was 
yetto come a day when that chamber should see 
another scene, when even the voice ot Grattan 
would plead in vain, and his eloquence tall on 
Diighted hearts. As he stood now he was the 
strongest man in the kingdom. He ruled Ire- 
land without dispute. He had defeated a king, 
cowed a nation, and despoiled a minister. He 
had achieved a triumph which Brougham ranked 
‘‘at the head of ail triumphs won by patriots in 
modern times.” And all this he had done -ere 
he was thirty-six. Soon there came the first 
sign of storm—the assumption of the volunteers 
to dictate to the legisiature. To this Grattan 
opposed himself with ail his might. He had al- 


estant assembly. 
mancipated. One-third of the members were 
nominees of patrons, the crown commanded forty 
votes, and there were seats for sale. 


It is now one hundred 
years since he entered the Irish Parliament as 
representative of a little borough now quite for- 


At that 


The Houses of Parliament, | 
now the Bank of Ireland, are the perfection of | 


» till a purely Prot- | day; 
pine thgricein iy. The Catho lies ore oes une- ing, and the day shall broaien itself to a thous- 


and years, and the thousand years shall show 
themselves as a perfect and finished day.— Geo. 
Then came | Macdonald. 


That it was goaded 


crushed and to prove the necessity of English 
power, no student of history denies. Grattan 
withdrew from Parliament. He could not sup- 
port Lord Cornwallis; he could not in his con- 
science take the field. In retirement he heard 
of the appalling cruelties of the time, and of 
the massacres of an army which had, to quote 
the words of its commander, ‘‘made itself for- 
midable to everybody but the enemy.” Still he 
had no idea that Pitt had advanced so far in the 
negotiations for purchase. Indeed, it was hard 
to believe that in a house of three hundred mem- 
bers there would be found one hundred and sixty- 
two ready to sell theircountry. Butone hundred 
and sixteen were placemen and nominees; some 
were conveniently absent, twenty accepted peer- 
ages, twenty were advanced in the peerage, seven 
obtained judgships, more than two hundred sala- 
ried offices were given away, and more than two 
millions of pounds sterling were paid in hard 
cash. It was indeed a magnificent scandal. 
Doubtless you have read descriptions of that 
night when the fortunes of Ireland were forever 
determined. It was the 15th of January, 1800. 
Parliament had bled. The debate was be- 
gun by Sir Lawrence Parsons, afterward Earl 
of Rosse. The house was crowded. The gal- 
leries were illuminated by the belles of Dublin. 
The Peers’ gallery was full. The members were 
in their best array, and all the talents were in 
exercise. Burke and Plunket thundered against 
the motion. George Ponsonby and Arthur 
Moore and the historic band of Irish orators 
followed in succession. The streets were filled 
with men anxious to know the fate of their na- 
tion. 
And as morning dawned there arose a mighty 
cheer which amazed the anxious legislators with- 
in. From lip to lip the cry of ‘‘Grattan!” was 
borne to the door of the chamber. That day he 
had been returned for Wicklow. He was ill 
and quite worn out. But when he heard the 
news he raised himself from his couch, he bade 
his wife farewell forever, and, lifted into a car- 
riage, he dashed on for Dublin. He was sup- 
ported from thestreettothe house. As he stood 
at the door, weird as a prophet, white as a ghost, 
the assembly instinctively rose and uncovered. 
Henry Grattan tottered to the table and took the 
oaths. As he did the languid Castlereagh, with 
the pallor of doom already on his brow, bowed 
low and made his obeisance. Is it not a scene 
fora picture? It has been traced directly by 
DeQuincey, his boyish memory — for he was 
there—being aided by his fanciful genius. It 
has been drawn by Lecky and by O'Connell, 
and by scores of men since his time. But the 
truth is, the speech of Grattan, which must have 
been unpremeditated, is that which no man can 
describe. Read even at this distance it is irre- 
sistible—the speech and the anguish with which 
it was delivered have made the scene so memo- 
rable, so beautiful an episode in the history of 
man. Had a vote been taken then there could 
have been no Union, there must have been a 
verdict for Grattan. As it was, the series of 
speeches which he uttered rank first among the 
first ever spoken by man. His final appeal pre- 
ceded the taking of the vote by a few hours. 
Meanwhile the minister was busy with his peers 
and his purses, and these were proof to elo- 
quence. Grattan closed his speech in an apos- 
trophe which, I think, never has been excelled: 
“Yet I do not give up the country. I see her 
in a swoon, but she is notdead. Though in her 
tomb she lies helpless and motionless, there is 
on her lips a spirit of life, and on her cheek a 
glow of beauty :— 


‘Thuu art not conquered; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there.’ 


While a plank of the vessel sticks together I 
will not leave her. Let the courtier present his 
flimsy sail and carry the light bark of his faith 
with every new breath of wind; I will remain 
anchore here with fidelity to the fortunes ot 
my country, faithful to her freedom, faithful to 
her fall.” 
With these words it may be said that the 
career of Grattan was over. Some years 
after the act of union was consummated he was 
prevailed upon to enter the Imperial Parliament 
to aid the struggle for Catholic emancipation. 
He sat as member for Dublin, and for thirteen 
years he fought in the cause of his choice. In 
1819 he was defeated by a majority of two, and 
thus the relief of Catholics was postponed for 
ten years. He died on the 6th of June, 1820, 
and was laid in Westminster Abbey near the 
friend of hie youth, Fox, and the enemy of his 
country, Pitt. 
It is bat natural that a man gifted with powers 
of oratory which Lord Russell, Lord Mahone, 
Lord Byron, Moore, Curran, O'Connell, and a 
host of authorities have declared to be unequalled 
should be the darling of a people who have a 
passion for eloquence. But there is another 
and a higher reason for the universal honor in 
which the name of Grattan is held. It has been 
the fate of this people to be led by men of bril- 
liant powers and poor morals. Swift is not an 
admirable character. Flood accepted £150,000 
from the people and never regained his influence. 
Curran was notoriously loose. O'Connell him- 
self was an errant knight, and the collection of 
“the rent” from a distressed people, however 
blameless, ruined him with the English people. 
It has been thus from the first hour of patriots, 
even until now. Lenry Grattan is the sole ex- 
ception. Ile was sober when it was the fashion 
in both countries to be drunk. He paid his bills 
when no gentleman regarded debt as an incum- 
brance. He was proud as he was poor, and had 
all the independence of a Spartan. He was 
chivalrous, even to Quixotism; quick to the 
very excess of generosity, sensitive as a woman, 
simple as a child. It may be cited as evidence 
of the popular belief in his powers of imagery 
that until a few years ago even well-instructed 
people believed that that apostrophe to Ireland 
—‘*Thou art not conquered”—was his own. It 
was always printed in his speeches in prose form, 
and was accepted as one of the master-strokes 
ot his ingenious fancy. You will recognize it 
as the exclamation of Romeo when he recog- 
nizes Juliet in the tomb of all the Capulets. The 
plea of popular ignorance suggested by the fact 
1s almost set aside by the consideration that a 
beautiful figure of Shakespeare’s was actually 
attributed to another, and certainly the mistake 
is more excusable in the case of Grattan than in 
that of any man of oratorical fame. 
How he came to have a statue is in itself a 
pretty story. There had been much talk on the 
subject, but nothing positive had been done. 
The city had had a statue to some one on hand 
time out of mind. Now it was Moore, now it 
was Crampton, now it was Goldsmith, now it 
was Davis, now it was Burke, and then came 
the great scheme for O’Connell’s. It so fell out 
that Grattan was remembered, but postponed, 
and waiting became tolerable. There came a 





the grand harvest shall come to its reap- 


Katre Diww’t.— (By E. V. Hallett)— 

Out on the crisp October air, 
All up and down the glade, 

Was heard the voice of Katie dear, 
And what do you think she said? 

She said she couldn't, she said she wouldo’t, 
She said she never did, 

And from the curious gaze of all 
Her pretty eyes she hid. 

But what was this that ‘‘Katie didn’t?” 
Why should she so persist 

In rasping thus that gentle voice 
That no one could resist. 

Why, all the birds, and bats, and bugs, 
Just over by the wicket, 

Declare that modest little Kate 
Had flirted with a cricket. 

And Katie’s sisters say she did, 
And all the crickets, too; 

I think that Katie ought to know 
Whether she did, don’t you? 

And every night till latest fall, 
Let it blow high or low, 

This question comes before the house, 
Did Katie flirt, or no? 

Katie did! No, Katie didn’t! 
Continually they cry ; 

Katie did! No, Katie didn’t! 
And so they will for aye. 


Joun CALLENDER AT THE BaTTLe oF Lone 
IsLanp.—Out of the many instances of individ- 
ual bravery which must have signalized this 
fearful struggle few have been preserved; but 
one, that has been, lights up the melancholy 
darkness of the scene with a peculiar bright- 
ness. At the battle of Bunker Hill John Cal- 
lender, a captain of artillery, had withdrawn 
from the battle, and had disobeyed Putnam’s 
orders to return. The battle over, Putnam de- 
clared that if Callender was not cashiered or 
shot he would himself leave the service. A 
court-martial convicted him of cowardice, and 
dismissed him ‘*from all further service in the 
continental army as an officer.” Coward or not, 
he was brave enough to step down into the ranks 
of the company he had commanded. The 27th 
of August found him on the heights overlook- 
ing Flatbush. His captain and lieutenant had 
fallen, his companions were beginning to retreat. 
Springing in front of them he ordered them to 
return and man their pieces. For a time his 
courage nourished theirs; but at length he stood 
alone, charging a field-piece, while his com- 
rades were swept away by a tremendous onset 
ofthe enemy. Courting death, he made no sig- 
nal of surrender when the hostile bayonets were 
at his breast; but a brave officer interfered in 
his behalf, and he was madeaprisoner. Wash- 
ington, hearing of his conduct, ordered the sen- 
tence against him to be erased and his com- 
mand to be restored to him; and when, a year 
later, he was exchanged, he gave him his hand 
before the army, in token of his great respect 
and admiration. He left the service at the end 
of the war with an enviable reputation.— Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


Lanp-LockEpD.— 

Black lie the hills, swiftly doth daylight flee, 
And, catching gleams of sunset’s dying smile, 
Through the dusk land for many a changing 

mile 

The river runneth softly to the sea. 

O happy river, could I follow thee! 

O yearning heart, that never can be still! 

O wistful eyes, that watch the steadfast hill, 
Longing for level line of solemn sea! 


Have patience; here are flowers and scngs of 

birds, 

Beauty and fragrance, wealth of sound and 

sight, 

All summer’s glory thine from morn till night, 
And life too full of joy for uttered words. 
Neither am I ungrateful. But I dream 

Deliciously, how twilight falls to-night 

Over the glimmering water, how the light 
Dies blissfully away, until 1 seem 
To feel the wind sea-scented on my cheek, 

To catch the sound of dusky flapping sail, 

And dip of oars, and voices on the gale, 
Afar off, calling softly, low and sweet. 

O earth, thy summer-song of joy may soar 
Ringing to heaven in triumph! but I crave 
The sad caressing murmur of the wave 

That breaks in tender music on the shore. 


—Altlantic Monthly. 


Concerninc Dininc-Out.—More than thirty 
years ago a celebrated politician invited a num- 
ber of distinguished men to dine with him at 
the National hotel, in Washington. At half-past 
six o’clock on a certain evening the company 
assembled in due time, the table was laid out, 
candles lit (there was no gas then), the ser- 
vants properly dressed, but no host «appeared. 
After waiting for quite an hour the guests placed 
the most prominent man at the head of the table 
and merrily proceeded to enjoy the bill of fare. 
About ten o’clock the host him-elf appeared in 
complete dinner-dress, but in a state of jolly 
oblivion of his duty. Under the influence of 
an extra glass of wine he had forgotten his din- 
ner-party, and was only recalled to it when he 
unconsciously walked into his own parlor. On 
another occasion several hundred persons were 
asked to a supper-party during the winter sea- 
son in Washington. The hour fixed was eight 
o’clock P.M. Nine o’clock, ten o'clock, eleven 
o'clock came, and no sign of the expected feast; 
the host himself had mysteriously vanished; 
when, just as the hunger of the company was 
about to explode in revolt, the folding-doors of 
the large dining-room were thrown open, dis- 
playing a well-filled board, with the host the 
center figure, announcing the comical cause of 
the delay. It is the custom in Washington to 
give an order to one of the leading caterers for 
a breakfast, dinner or supper, to be supplied in 
your own house at a fixed hour, and the whole 
entertainment is sent you ready cooked from 
the caterer’s establishment, and always in his 
own wagon. On the night in question, while 
the well-selected feast was being conveyed to 
the house of our friend, the horses ran away, 
destroying the whole preparation. The liberal 
host, of course, immediatély ordered another, 
which was hugely enjoyed by his guests. 


Tue Futvre.—(By Omar Khayyam. )—[Omar 
Khayyam, the ‘‘Astronomer-Poet” of Persia, 
was born in the latter half of the eleventh, and 
died within the first quarter of the twelfth, cen- 
tury. His epicurean audacity of thought and 
speech caused him to be regarded askance in 
his own time and country. ]— 

Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pissed the door of darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the road, 

Which to discover we must travel too. 





time when the Fenian disturbance agitated the 
wholeisland. The Nation newspaper was pros- | 
ecuted by the state for seditivus articles, and the 
editor, Mr. A. M. Sullivan, was tried, convicted, | 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
While he was in jail the public started a testi- 
monial, partly in defiance to the government, 
and partly because it was tolerably well known 
that Mr. Sullivan was not rich. The collection | 
had reached about £350 when news of it reached | 
Mr. Sullivan. He instantly discountenanced 
| the proceeding, and when he was liberated, as | 
he was at the end of two-thirds of his term, he 
handed over the bulk sum as the nucleus of a 
subscription to set up a public statue to Henry 
Grattan in Dublin. He demanded that the 
movement should be free of all party spirit or 
enterprise, and that no turther mention of his 
name should be made. The money came in 
rapidly from all quarters, frum men of all sorts 
and conditions, Conservatives, Liberals, adi- 
cals, Nationalists, and Irishmen of the peaceful 
order. Foley undertook the commission, and 
bevutiful is his execution. The figure and ped- 
estal are about twenty-four feet high; the former 
ten and the latter fourteen. Grattan is arrayed | 
in the coat of a country gentleman; his left | 
hand holds the breast-collar, while the right is | 
raised high in air, as though he were in the very | 
tempest of passion. His tace is lighted up with | 
enthusiasm, and his classic features are beauti- | 
tully and delicately caught. The pose is grace- | 
ful and commanding, the figure light and still | 
majestic, the whole portraying enthusiasm and | 
power. The statue is in College Green, and | 
taces Trinity College, from either side of which | 
look Goldsmith and Burke, both masterpieces | 
by Foley. The old Parliament House is by his | 








teers, a beautiful monition of his own lie and 





MISCELLANY. 





ready offended Fox by refusing office. He had 

offended the king by declining a palace in Phe- 
nix Park. He had offended Parhament in that 

he declined its allowance by one-half. And now | 
he was face-to-face with a pliysical force which 
threatened to overawe liberty. It was a time 
of blunders. He quarrelled with Flood, whose 


— Shakespeare. 
God washes the eyes by tears until they can | inspired. 
behold the invisible land where tears shall come | such immunity from prying assessors and rude 


New customs, 
Though they be ever so ridiculous, 





powers were hardly interior to his own. He 


was jealous of the distinction which his quon- 
dam pupil had attained. Grattan was satisfied 
with the Declaration of Independence. 
demanded the formal vet absolute rerouncement 
of the English right to legislate for Ireland. 
From out this apparent triviality there arose 
@ passage of mutual recrimination which had no 
parallel in history. Grattan’e invective was fear- 
ful, and Flood’s was alive with burning malig- 
nity. Itwas the old, old story ot Ireland. Mr. 
Pitt saw the disunion out of which he would 


ho more. 


Trust God to weave | 1 





make a union of his own. He began to bribe. 





i 


labors. | the other citizens he was invited, without sworr | + 
| statement or declaration, to make such contri- 


| self just and equal. 
| any official, unknown to any but himself, he 
Pearvs.—If you say Iam humble, this is no | was asked to drop with his own hand into a 
humility.— Hindu. ! strong public chest; on doing which his name 
; was checked off the list of contributors, his 
| duty dune. 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are followed. | dignity and honor and chivalrous 
which this trustful bearing of the government | 


& O love! O affliction! ye are the constables. 
was an older man than Grattan, and, mayhap, | guides that show us the way shromghk the great ties on that community was honored to the full. 
| airy space where our loved ones walked; and, | 
es ;as hounds easily follow the scent before the 
Flood | dew be risen, so God teaches us, while yet our | 
sorrow is wet, to follow on and find our dear | 
ones in heaven. — Beecher. 


empire has swallowed up that old, yet young 
and courageous ‘‘free-city” and state. 
absorbed one other sovereignty in which it is 
| said that like liberties obtained. Let us hope it 
Let patience have her perfect work and bring | has not substituted taxation by the needle-gun 
forth her celestial fruits. 
in your little thread into the great web, though | ever, the experiment has been tried, tried for 
the pattern show it not yet. When God's peo- years and found successtul. 
ple are able and willing thus to labor and wait, | solely by the voluntary tribute of its subjects 
remember that one day is with the Lord as a/ has been proved by trial to be possible. 
thousard years, and a thousand years as one | 


The revelations of Devout and Learned, 

Who rose before us, and as prophets burned, 
Are al! but stories which, awoke from slevp, 
They told their fellows, and to sleep returned. 
We are no other than a moving row 

Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this sun-illumined lantern held 

In midnight by the Master of the show. 
Important pieces of the game He plays 

Upon this chequer-board of nights and days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 

The ball no question makes of ayes and noes, 
But right or left as strikes the player goes; 
And He that tossed you down into the field, 
He knows about it all—he knows—he knows! 
The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety and wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


France, Pellegrino Rossi, declares, “‘When 
ple have already passed from the old to this new | profusion. 
method it is too late to swear that taxes shall | shrub with such a wonder of bloom that the 
long-petioled ovate leaves yield gracefully away, 
until the floral treasure it upbears is one perfect 
— of in each little branchlet we may 
. rei is a complete specimen. 
Across the dull and brooding night are white, more - less aon tinged with rose, 
monopetalous, five parted; and the ten elastic i 
stamens diverging from the throat are curiously different Steamers a few 
confined by their anthers in ten litde cavities of 
the corolla, which they by this means hold con-| Very Choice styles of 
tracted until the flower reaches maturity, when 
the anthers suddenly spring from their confine- 
ment and scatter the pollen-grains to fertilize 
the flowers within reach. 
panded shows us a tube longer than the calyx, 


be eternal.”—Rev. Dr. W. F. Warren. 


Germany, one of the soberest publicists of|as those of the orange tree, are crowned with | 
large corymbs of coral-like cups in exceeding 


Tse Mipnicut Train.— 


A giant flies, with demon light 
And breath of wreathing smoke; 
Around him whirls the reeling plain, 
And, with a dash of grim disdain, 
He cleaves the sundered rock. 


In lonely swampe the low wind stirs 
The belt of black funereal firs 
That murmur to the sky, 
Till, startled by his mad career, 
They seem to keep a hush of fear, 
As if a god swept by. 
Through many a dark wild heart of heath, 
O’er booming bridges, where beneath 
A midnight river brawls; 
By ruins, remnants of the past, 
Their ivies trembling in the blast; 
By singing waterfalls. 
The slumberer on his silent hed 
Turns to the light his lonely head, 
Divested of its dream. 
Long leagues of gloom are hurried o’er, 
Through tunne) sheaths, with iron roar, 
And shrill, night-rending scream. 


Past huddling huts, past flying farms, 
High furnace flames, whose crimson arms 
Are grappling with the night, 
He tears along receding lands, 
To where the kingly city stands, 
Wrapt in a robe of light. 
Here, round each wide and gushing gate, 
A crowd of eager faces wait, 
And every smile is known; 
We thank thee, O thou Titan train, 
That in the city once again 
We clasp our loved, our own! 


—All the Year Round. 


Tue Earty Massacuusetts Inpians.—The 

historical Indians who hovered about Boston 

and the country towns of Massachusetts and 

New Hampshire, two hundred years ago—true 

precursors of Sitting Bull and Joaquin Miller's 

Modocs—are well portrayed in Dr. S. A. Green’s 

‘Historical Address” at the Groton bi-centen- 

nial, just published for that town by the author. 

Dr. Gireen gives most of his space to the early 

history of Groton, and its Indian fights and 

massacres, which were serious enough. Twice 

was the new town surprised and almost de- 

stroyec by the Indians, in 1676 and in 1694. 

Concerning the first attack, the old historian 

I{ubbard thus moralized, two centuries ago :— 

‘This desolation was followed with the break- 
ing-up of the town and scattering of the inhab- 
itants. John Monaco, or one-eyed John, the 
chief captain of the Indians in that design, 
having by a sudden surprisal seized upon a gar- 
rison-house in one end of the town, continued 
in it, plundering what was there ready at hand, 
all that day; and at night did very familiarly 
call out to Capt. Parker, that was lodged in an- 
other garrison-house, and entertained a great 
deal of discourse with him whom he called his 
‘old neighbor.’ Among other things which he 
boastingly uttered, that night, he said he had 
burnt Medfield, Lancaster, and that now he 
would burn that town of Groton, and that the 
next time he would burn Chelmsford, Concord, 
Watertown, Cambridge, Charlestown, Roxbury, 
Boston, adding, at last, in their dialect, ‘What 
me will, me do;’ not much unlike the proud 
Assyrian sometime threatened against Jerusa- 
lem, but was, by the remarkable providence of 
God, so confounded within a few months after 
that he was bereft of his four hundred and four- 
score (of which he now boasted) and, only 
with a few more bragadocios like himself, ‘Saga- 
more Sam,’ ‘Old Jethro’ and the ‘Sagamore of 
Quaboag,’ were taken by the English, and was 
seen (not long before the writing of this) march- 
ing towards the gallows (through Boston streets, 
which he threatened to burn at his pleasure), 
with an halter about his neck, with which he was 
hanged at the town’s end, September 26, in this 
present year 1676. So let thine enemies perish, 
O Lord!” 

In another attack on Groton, in 1704, one 
Samuel Butterfield of Chelmsford, who had 
been sent with others to fight for Groton, was 
captured, after killing a sagamore, whereupon 
the Indians were for whipping him to death, or 
burning him alive. As Penhallow, another his- 
torian, says :— 

‘Differing in their sentiments, they submitted 
the issue to the squaw widow, concluding she 
would determine something very dreadful; but 
when the matter was opened, and the fact con- 
sidered, she was so very moderate as to make 
no other reply than ‘Fortune l'guare’ (’Tis the 
fortune of war). Upon which some were un- 
easy; to whum she answered: ‘If by killing 
him you can bring my husband to life again, I 
beg you to study what death you please; but if 
not, let him be my servant;’ which he accord- 
ingly was, during his captivity, and had favor 
shown him.” 

Other captives taken in Groton were adopted 
into the Indian tribes in Canada. Gov. Hutch- 
inson saw two or three of these at Albany, in 
1744, and one of them, named Tarbell, was then 
the wealthiest of the Caughnawaga tribe. ‘He 
made a visit in his Indian dress, and with his 
Indian complexion (for, by means of grease and 
paints, but little difference could be discerned) 
to his relatives at Groton, but had no inclination 
to remain there.”— Boston cor. Springfield Re- 
publican. 


Two Sipes to a Story.— 
They flashed the news along the wire, 
From the West to the East the tidings fled. 
Men that heard it paused on the street, 
Felt the blind rage through their pulses beat— 
‘Gallant Guster is dead!” they said. 
“‘Those red dogs have risen in the West, 
Shot our brave fellows man by man. 
Three hundred soldiers went to the fight, 
There were not fifty alive at night! 
Now for an end to the fine peace plan! 
‘Now for war, and to hound them on 
Over the Rockies, into the sea. 
For each of our men, of theirs take ten; 
Drive them from tent, and drive them from den, 
Drive them west till the land is free.” 
Pardon, sirs, if my words be rough; 
Camp was my school, my teacher the fight; 
But I was one of Custer’s men 
In days that never will come again, 
And I have a story to tell to-night. 
Gallant Custer, I love him well, 

Gladly for him would I have died; 
Yet, if a man shall dare to say 
That he fell by fraud in a causeless fray, 
I maintain that the man has lied. 
Years ago, when I was a lad, 
My father lived on a western claim. 
Of Indian tribes there were four about; 
Government sent them an agent out 
Of a stamp well known—the more’s the shame. 
He had a comrade handsome and strong, 
Ready to dare and ready to do; 
A capital shot and a cunning tongue, 
But a heart more hard and a life more wrong 
Than any other I ever knew. 
Pity me, I was only a boy, 
And he seemed to me a hero brave. 
Well the tempter knew his power; 
Lured to his side in an evil hour, 
I, a mere boy, became his slave. 
Once as we sat in the tavern-door— 
God be my witness, I was in jest— 
I gave him an aim for his rifle where, 
Half a mile across the lake, 
On the edge of the gray cliff, sharp and clear, 
A woman sat, with her babe at her breast. 
“Shoot like Tell!” I said with a laugh. 
He pointed his rifle steadily. 
There came a flash—I heard a cry— 
I shall hear it until the day I die. 





A Stare witnovut a Tax-GaTHERER.—In 
some of the most advanced pulitizal communi- | 
ties of Europe the practicability of supporting 


the state by the self-levied tribute of the people | pipe a blaste 


has been demonstrated by actual trial. It is sur- | 
prising that so interesting an experiment in the 
line of freedom should have attracted so little at- 
tention. In several of the smaller political ju- 
risdictions of Europe the historic tax-gatherer 
has been found superfluous. For five years it was 
the good fortune ot the present writer to be dom- 
iciled in one of these communities. Incredible 


“Tt is only that Indian fool!” said he. 


I saw the lake’s bright surface break; 


I saw the mother one instant stand 
d pine against the sky; 


| Once again I heard that cry— 


Then she lifted to Heaven her hand. 


No need to hear, for I saw that curse. 


She flung herself forward—once again 


| The lake’s bright surface flashed and broke, 
And once again my hero spoke. 


‘*An Indian fool!” he said again. 


as it may seem to believers in the necessity of a| Deed fit fora fiend? Ay, that it was! 


legal enforcement of taxes by pains and penalties, 


| he was for that period, by law and by usage, in But I know, and you know, that west to east, 
side; he is on the classic ground of the Volun- | the strictest sense of the term, his own assessor , By men who have sunk to the grade of the beast, ‘why it is called silk-weed. 
along the suture line of this swelling pericarp | An@ to all parts of Maine and the Provinces. 
brings thick and milky drops, but turn back the | 


and his own tax-gatherer. In common with | 


bution to the public charges as scemed to him- 
That sum, uncounted by 





Not soon can he forget the sense of | 


Every citizen felt a noble pride in 

Every annual call of the authori- 
Other years have passed. The great German 
It has | th 
or taxation by conscience. In any case, how- 
A state supported 


Allad- | w 
ng to such experiments in Switzerland and 








Teach them sins too vile for a name, 
Darken their homes with their women’s shame, 


But blood for blood. God will have it so. 
generosity | ag of a nation were judged that day 


—Boston Advertiser. 


shrub that adorns our woods in all the year 
bursts into magnificent bloom with the glow of | £sculapius, or, as he is sometimes calied in 
mythology, Asclepios. 


hining coriaceous leaves, as fair and lustrous 


I broke with my hero from that hour on; 


Like Geeds to the red man are often done. 
‘Wards of the nation”-—well, call them so! 


of the Schuylkill. 





Indeed they fill the bosom of the 


The corollas 


The blossom then ex- 


and a spreading, concave border, with ten de- 

pressi b th, and divided into five seg- 

ments at thetop. These give ita scalloped con- 

tour, and suggest its urn-form similitude. The 

hue and delicately corrugated texture of bud 

and flower are quite coral-like in beauty and 

singularity. We must admit this fair and lovely 

shrub is of a poisonous nature, and has no fra- 

grance. It is a relative of the magnificent rho- 

dodendrons of which such admirable collections 
are now choicely made, and which have their 
representatives in North America, Siberia, Eu- 
rope and the western part of Asia. It belongs 
to the natural order, Ericw (from EHretko, easily 
broken), the Heath family; beautiful specimens 
of which are the African cape-heaths of green- 
house cultivation. 

The little stretch of woodlands graced by our 
American laurel—and I know of no other lo- 
cality within many miles where it lives pereni- 
ally, superb in foliage—will furnish us with 
other pleasant summer studies. Here is the 
graceful clematis, from klema, a tendril, wind- 
ing its petiole or leaf-bearing stems about near 
branches for support; climbing out to festoon 
the wayside, and drape rock, shrub and bar- 
way with unmeasured ells of vine. In a pretty, 
old-fashioned sitting-room I once saw a pitcher 
of clematis standing upon the black-figured fire- 
frame, and from this the green and white 
‘‘wreathy spires” were carried in curling fes- 
toon about pictures and windows, bookcase and 
buffet of china, even to hang from the famous 
deer-antlers above the doorway. I stood be- 
neath and thought how fitting its common name 
of ‘‘Traveller’s joy” seemed in that sweet old 
room; and, as the breeze stole in, the verse of 
some old-time poet came also, thus :— 

** To later summer's fragrant breath 

Clematis’ feathery garlands dance, 

And graceful here her fillet weaves.” 

The slender stem gives off at intervals a pair of 
opposite petioles; these singularly answer the 
purpose of tendrils, and each bears three heart- 
shaped, sub-lobate, angular leafets, variously 
notched. It is flowered in cymes of white, 
which give place to the very ornamental deeply- 
fringed seeds. The cultivated varieties of the 
clematis are also beautiful; among them the 
blue is very lovely. 

So woodland sweet that its wild name is best, 
the honeysuckle, azalea viscosa, must now at- 
tract us to its spreading tubular clusters of fair 
and delicate flowers, with their long stamens 
and pistil light as spun glass reaching from the 
scented viscid blossom. The glabrous, one- 
hued leaves are crowded thickly about the sweet 
umbel-like corymbs in all sizes of growth, but 
uniform in bright green. The flowers are quite 
pink in some situations. Like the laure] it has 
exotic relatives of fine culture and fine varie- 
ties, but we would not part with our own sum- 
mer woodland shrub for any substitute. The 
azalea opens to us class fitth, pentandria, and 
we may range for many a day and not exhaust 
it. It is full of variety and contrast, and is 
said to comprehend more than one-tenth of all 
known species of plants. 

The next specimen trom its midsummer flow- 
ers we will seek shall be the queen of the sub- 
tle lobelia family, the lobelia cardinalis, or 
cardinal tlower. We may find it by many a 
brookside and streamlet, this native of our moist 
green meadows, where it rises to the height of 
two feet and upward. Its simple, erect, pubes- 
cent stem is dark with lance-ovate acuminate, 
denticulate leaves; this terminates in the splen- 
did raceme of velvety scarlet flowers, each a 
long tube, with five spreading segments, the 
three lower broadest. The stamens are longer 
than the corolla, and incurved at top. This 
princess of her race, cultivated and prized in 
Europe, free-born here as a Pocahontas, flashes 
her color by shrubby water-courses, contrast- 
ing exquisitely with wild-tlowers of delicate hue, 
and different structure and grouping. The 
hedgerow above bends thickly in leaf and blos- 
som. Its roses still linger, deeply pink and 
sweet, the elder’s creamy umbel fretting its lace- 
work over their blush, and spears of spirea, 
meadow-sweet, piercing with white and purple 
feather many an interstice of consenting toliage 
The nodding lily, lilium canadense, rears her 
showy reflexed bells of orange spotted with 
brown upon tall, lithe stalks, four or five feet 
ip height, adorned with long lance-linear leaves, 
in distant whorls. Its smutty anthers are no 
terror to little gathering hands and caressing 
faces, albeit the dark pollen paints with no un- 
certain stripe. I never saw a child who could 
be taught the belief that a flower was not made 
to be smelled as much as to/be possessed of. 
Here is the dear old sweet bri¢r, rosa rubigt- 
nosa, wild as could be wished.; ‘‘Eglantine is 
a charming name, beloved by, the poets; cor- 
rect it aigualle, and see how /the prickly rose 
won its name,” some one writes. I always 
think, in its delicious smell, of Miss Bronteé’s 
likening it to the mingled scent of apples and 
spice. A pleasant poetic floral collection, 
‘*Flora’s Lexicon,” gives it the good scientific 
name of R. suavolens, which surely means its 
agreeable perfume of leaf and flower. Who 
does not keep Brainard’s lovely lines from child- 
hood in his heart, as summers come and go, and 
still the sweet-brier stays :— 


“I love it, for it takes its untouched stand 
Not in the vase that sculptors decorate; 
Its sweetness all is of my native land; 
And e’en its fragrant leaf has not its mate 
Among the perfume which the rich and great 
Buy from the odors of the spicy East.” 


The delicate and familiar impatiens, ladies’ 
eardrop, or jewel-weed, loving these moist 
shades, brings us back to class pentandria by 
her hanging yellow drops, pricked with dots of 
crimson, ready wrought for little maiden’s ears, 
so as no artificer in gold and jewels could imi- 
tate. ‘Impatiens nolt tangere!” its warning 
is also a challenge to touch the curious green 
semi-transpareat capsules so flentifully hung 
from slender footstalks to the jointed succulent 
stems. These long, little seed-vessels burst 
their cells at the slightest pressure with a spiral 
spring, and scatter the seeds in a way delight- 
ful to the heart of every country child. The 
leaves are very soft and thin, of a peculiarly 
deep bluish shade of green, very easily wilted. 
They are sparingly dentate and mucronate, if 
so delicate a leaf could be saidtobe. The gar- 
den balsam is its cousin, and possesses many 
kindred characteristics. 

Here are ferns in their prime, all fruited with 
racemes of richest brown amid their ‘‘pure 
leaves,” as Thoreau so aptly defines them, mak- 
ing groups of individual beauty that would well 
reward a separate study; but we must leave our 
hedge-row for a glance at wayside flowers, 
which are also many. We will follow the but- 
terflies’ soft flight before us in the golden mid 

summer air, and be sure the not-far-away road- 
side is bordered with asclepias or silkweed. 
There are many varieties, of which the first we 
meet will probably be A. syrtaca. It is so 
common as scarcely to need descriptive identi- 
fication, even if the butterflies would let us an- 
alyze it, and yet it is a useful and interesting 
plant. We are all familiar with its large, 
downy, lance-oblong leaves, and somewhat 
drooping purple umbels of close-clustered, 
sweet-scented flowers, so abundant in the coun- 





CARPETS! 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS 


CARPETS, 


SELECTED BY OUR 


Special Agent 


—FOR— 


AUTUMN SALES. 


Also on hand, a full stock 
of AXMINSTERS, WIL- 
TONS, TAPESTRIES and 
INGRAINS, at prices to 


correspond with the times. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 


167 & 169 


WASHINGTON STREET, 
_ BOSTON. 


NOTICE. 


Gentlemen will find in our Retail Clothing Depart- 
ment a large assortment of 


FALL OVERCOATS, 


which have been made specially to supply the place 
of garments made to order—and for at least 20 per 
cent. lower prices—ready for immediate use. 





Prices $14, $16, $18, $20, $24, $25, $25 
and $30. 


Macular, Williams & Parker 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


NOTWITHSTANDING 


THE GREAT ADVANCE 


—{h— 


RAW SILK, 


We will continue to offer 
our 


Large and Wellselected Stock of 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS 


AT OLD PRICES ! 


Ladies will study economy 
by availing themselves of this 
opportunity. 


Shepard, 
Norwell 
& Co. 


WINTER STREET. 


“TIOUSES FOR SALE, 
The Arlington Land Company 


Have left a few houses not disposed of at the late 
auction sales, which they offer at private sale at very 
low prices. These houses are equally elegant, com- 
modious, eligibly located and well built as those of- 
fered at auction. The aim of the Company is to sell 
off, during the present season. the entire lot of the 
houses owned by them to frst-rate partirs only. The 
terms will be easy and the rate ot interest low. The 
Boston and Lowell Railroad Company will furnish a 
season ticket, free, for three years, to the purchaser 
of each house. Ticket will be furnished free to par- 
ties who wish to visit the place with a view to pur- 
chasing. on application at the office of the Company, 
230 Washington street. 

J.T. WHITE, Gen’l Agent. 


The French and Viennese Systems 
OF ELECTRICAL CURE. 


DRS. WILLIAM and EMMA H. BRITTEN, the 
“elebrated European Electrician+, beg to announce 
that they have just returned to Boston, and are pre 
pared to resume their bh ghly successful methods of 
clectrical treatment. 

After many years of study and experience the Drs. 
Britten are enabled to promise rapid and permanent 
benefit in all cases they undertake. Many diseases 
deemed utterly hopeless in every other system, have 
yielded to their treatment, and every form of suffer- 
ing can be alleviated] WITHOUT PAIN, DANGER OR 
FAILURE. THE ELECTRICAL VAPOR-BATH wil: 
be tound a Delighttul and Invigorating Restorative. 
Examinations made by the ELECTRICAL CRANIAL 
DIAGNOSIS, the Greatest Discovery of Modern 
Science, and one in which the most obscure forms of 
disease are described with accuracy. 





We are receiving by the| Soda, 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO., 


Manufacturers, Bottlers, Importers and Wholesale 
and Retail Dealers, announce an 


UNEQUALED STOCK 
-—OF— 


Tonic Beer, 


Ottawa Beer, Porter, 
Mineral Water, Cider, 
Lager Beer. Syrups, 


Belfast Ginger le. 





They make a specialty of 


STOCK ALE, 


In Kegs for Family Use. 


—THEIR— 


Belfast Ginger Ale 


Is distinguished for its richness and fullness of flavor. 


a@ Orders from dealers, hotels and families sup- 


plied with promptness and at the 


VERY LOWEST PRICES! 


—ALSO— 
GENERAL AGENTS 
For the s ile of 


VIENNA BEER, 


Which we offer to our customers and the trade fully 
confident that it will give better satisfaction than any 
Beer now in use, or ever in use, in the Bustun market. 


For Sale, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


In Barrels, Half and cea Barrels, or Kegs, also 
in Quart, Pint or Half-Pint Bottles. (Corked 
with Wood, or any of the improved styles 
of Rubber Corks.) 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO, 


HOWARD ATHENZUM BUILDING, 
BOSTON. 

MOSES FAIRBANKS. LEVI FHIRBANKS 

_ OTIS S. NEALE. 





‘CREAT BARCAINS 


—iN-- 


BOYS WHITE SHIRTS. 


63c., 75c,, and $1.00. 


Same qualities that we have been selling at 


$1.25, 81.50 AND 81.75. 
EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, 


Corner Washington and Essex Streets. 


 ALOTHE 
> a 






he ONLY PLACE in Boston where EVERY 
ARTICLE for BOYS’ wear can be found. 





IMPORTER OF 


LUBIN EXTRACC (Four sizes), 
LILY OF THE VALLEY 
OCEAN SPRAY, 
JOCKEY CLUB 


WOOD VIOLET, 
ESS. BOUQUET 
SWEET BRIAR, 


BRIDAL BOUQUET, 
HONEY MOON 


NE 


NEW 


ages, sold by 





PENANG 
SHIRTS 


—OF— 


FISK, CLARK & FLAGG’S 


$2.00. 


Rare Bargains! 


PALACE CLOTHING STORE. 


Oe 


CHOATE, 
W 


None but the genuine in the original pack- 


CHOATE, Druggist, under Revere 


AND MADRAS CLOTH 


Former Prices $3.50 and $4. 


COBURN, LING & 60, 


Manufactuiers of the 


AMERICAN 


Ginger Ale, 


yoda and Mineral Waters, 


In Fountains, Siphons and Bottle‘; also, SYRUPS 
OF ALL FLAVORS. 


Wholesale and retail dealers in Massey, Collins & 
Co.’s Philadelphia Ale and Porter, Frank 
Jones’s Portsmouth Golden Ale, 


Pure Apple Cider, 


Vienna, Burkhardt’s and Pfaff’s Lager Beer. Also 
Sole Agents for Harmon’s New York Pale Ale, 
All orders promptly attended to. 


— 


100 WORCESTER 
WEST OF TREMONT. 
Depot,16 KILBY ST., 


Corner of Water Street, BOSTON. 


if VIOLET PERFUME—Delicious 
for the warm weather. 
75e. per bottle. 
AT CHOATE’S. 


T | PERFUMES — 75c per bottle, 
AY ussorted odors, 
} AT 
| CHOATE!S. 
pata — Lubin’s new perfume, 
four sizes, 
. AT 
Al | CHOATE’S. 
POWDER —25 and 50 cts. box—usual 
price 50 cts. and $1.00. 
! AT 
| CHOATE'S. 
KISSES — Lily of the Valley 
i Lubin Perfiimes. four sizes. 
H AT 
| | CHOATE’S. 


02,00)" 


DOZ. for FRENCH SOAPS, 


ST 





assorted odors, at 
CHOATE'S, 
Under REVERE HOUSE. 


MRS. FLYNT’S 
IMPROVED 
UNDERCLOTHING, 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


is constantly increasing in popularity, as it 1s nearer 
perfection than any other. The only thing it appeared 
to lack when first brought before the public was & 
garment as a substitute for the Corset. This Mrs. 
Flynt has fuliy met by the invention ot a 


Bust Supporter and Bust Improver, 


Patented Feb. 15, 1876—a little garment benutiful in 
its simplicity, without bones, steels or clasps, an 
which is a3 admirably adapted to the wants of hirge, 
fleshy people as those of more delicate habit. Hun- 
dreds have already been tested and given wondertul 
satisfaction. 


aa- Mrs. Fry also calls attention to her perfect 
WEATHER PROTECTOR, which is the only 
garment enabling a lady to walk through mud and 
water, and find her dress and bettom of skirts, upoa 
removing, as dry und clean as when she started trom 
home. The above garment she is prepared to turuisa 


at prices to conform to the times. 


|MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 


No. 157 Tremont Street. 
OLD SOUTH 
HAS BEEN SOLD, AND 


LELAND’S 
‘| MAGIC CURER 


IS SELLING FAST. 


The best medicine in the world$ 
warranted; instantly relieves and 
effectually cures Bowel Complaints, 
Cholera, Cholera Morbus, Cholera 
Infantum, Diarrhoea in Teething, 
Dysentery, Colic, Cramps, Colds, 
Chills, Ciills and Fever, Neuralgia 
and Rheumatic Symptoms, and ALL 





PALNS, internal and external. Its 
effects are magical. 

It is well known in Boston, where ithas been use@ 
by hundreds of famihes, who are never without it, 
and who can be referred to by those who suller ane 
are still ignorant of its truly wonderiul and instant 
effects for the above numerated paintul and dangers 
ous complaints. It is pleasant te take, and leaves 
NO ILL EFFECTS from tts use. ft hax been used 
for many years by a number of the lead ng phy-icians 
of Boston, who will testify to its magical eflicacy. 
For the purpose of bringing it inte more gene ral 
knowledge and use, the Leland Magie Cure Co. have 
become sole proprietors and manufacturers, and 
have apcianed as General Agents for New Englané 


SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ee ¥ oO F 
BOSTON PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 


the Public Latin Sctiool will take place at the school- 


o'clock A.M. No applicant will be admitted to any 
class below the sixth, unless the parent or guardian 
shall certify to the head master, in writing, that he 
intends to give such applicant a collegiate education. 
Diploma scholars of the Grammar School will be ad- 
mitted without examination, Applicants tor admis- 
sion must be at least nine years of age, and preseut 
certificates of char: cter from the principals of the 
schools they last attended. 

AUGUSTINE M. GAY, 

Head Master. 





 Hilbctetiag OF: BO: BT On: 
PUBLIC BIGH SCHOOLS, 


The annual examination of applicants for admis- 
sion to the public High Schools will be held on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, September 4 and 5, in the Englich 
High School House, Bedford street; the Girls’ High, 
West Newton street; the Charlestown, the Roxbury, 
the Dorchester, the West Koxbury, and the Brighton 
High School House. The examination will begin at 
812A. M., and will require the attendance of appli- 
cants each day. 

Especial attention is called to the following regu- 
lations of the School Con. mittee: 1—Boys under the 
age of thirteen or girls under the age of fourteen 
shall not be admitted to any High School.” 2—*Pu- 
pils who are members, but not graduates, of Gram- 
mar Schools, or who have been members of such 
schools at any time within the current municipal 
year, shall not be ad aitted to a» examination for ud- 
inission to any High School; provided, that boys who 
have attained the age of four‘een and girls who have 
attained the age of fiiteen, though members but not 
graduates, may be examined at the appointed time 
and admitted if qualified.” 

Candidates will be examined at the High Schoot 
which they propose to attend. All must bring to the 
examinaiion certificates of go d character from the 
principals of the school last attended, and must pass 
a satisfactory examination in reading. spelling, hind- 
writing, English grammar, U. 5. History (including 





118 West Chester Park, Boston. | 


ae 








try. The varieties differ in habit and range; 
they are both showy, and delicate of nature. 
The A. tuberosa, swallow-wort, is really splen- 
did in blossoms. Its sessile, crowded leaves 
are branching, and the stem often decumbent; 
the upright umbels numerous, forming terminal 
curymbs of the most vivid orange. It likes 
high sandy roadsides and warm walls. I know 
a village burial-place upon the slope of a hill, 
indigenously tufted with its bright clusters in 
many spots, amid the peacetul graves and white 
stones; reminding me of the fancy of Philadel- 
phians for scarlet salvias and deep-hued roses in 
beautiful Laurel-hill cemetery, upon the bank 


A sharp incision | 


Then drag them with drink, and hire them with | tough envelope and here is a congregation of |} 
lies, imbricated young seeds most deftly impacked | 


Their curse and their favor alike despise. 


If his mills grind slow they grind full true. 


hen Custer and his three hundred lay 
Stark and dead underneath the blue. 


MrpstmMMER FLowers.—The most brilliant 


ve summer soletice. This is the Kalmia lats- 


folia, American laurel, named in honor of its 
discoverer Kalm, who must have found its ele- | space is filled, yet all about us bloom uncounted 
gant shrubs in all their pristine luxuriance upon | f 
our mountain-sides, which best they love, at 
least a hundred years ago; for he is said to 
have carried it back with him to Europe, to de 
light the heart of Linneus, his great teacher, 


ho died in 1778. its beautiful branches ot 





purposes. 


scribed, if we are at all satisfied. 
lay here a wreathing leafy flower and stem of | 
the pink-and-white convolvulus, from this low 
vine, in our note-book, and open it again before | 
many weeks, at this very piace, to sketch in 
what now we leave.—S. 2. Bartlet. 


together in an oblong mass. Look alittle closer, 
and each beautifully laid seed has a thread of 
whitest silk floss attached, by which it is fas- e ee Pao 

tened to the tapering end of the pod. When HH | FOR THE MOUNTAINS | 
the husk is dry, and these immature seeds have | 

ripened upon the parent stalk, the univalved | . . 
pods will part naturally, and our fine silken teins 

floss blow out in so‘test down, useful for many | 
The juice or milk of the asclepias 18 | essential than the guide-book to every mountain 
said to be similar to that of the siphonia elas- | 
tica _ other plants from which India-rubber | tending trunk, and should be on sale at all the moun- 
is made. 


A. tuberosa is medicinal, and may | 


And now what shall we do? 


owers, some of which must remain to be de- | 
Suppose we, 





re : Steamers on LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. 
This is a later afternoon in August, and we | ular route to Mount Desert, etc., either via Pori- 


will gather some of the large green follicles | land or via Rockland. 
from our tall asclepias by the wayside, and see 


| traveller. 


‘ .,..” | tain houses. 
have caused the generic name, to memorialize | 5... mountain gloom and glory will make the memory 
| of these infinitely sweeter. 
Crs eatdnncineae | read which for the first time is certainly an expe- | 

z rience not inferior to the first sight of Lafayette or ward; and said officers or board shall enter his name | 


Washington.” 


TO THE SUMMER RESORTS 
O1 Eastern Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Maine, 


and the Provinces, the 


EASTERN RAILROAD 


Is the Most Direct Route. 
Two trains daily, except Sundays, to the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


One train through the Crawford Notch to Fa- 
byan’s, without change of cars. 
31 miles nerrer than via Portland. 
38 miles nearer than via Concord, N. H. 
At Wolfborough connections «re made with 
The pop 











To BANGOR 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


The only line to Swampscott, Cape Ann, Salisbury, 
fampton, Rye and York Beaches. Boar’s Head and 
sles of Shoals. 

Daily line. Sundays included, to Revere Beach. 
For particulars see advertisements and time-bills. 

GEO. BACHELDER, Supt. 


“The book is one that ought to be considered more 


It should find a p.ace in every mountain- 





To associate some of these poems with 


There are poems here to 


High schools wiil be present at the opening of the 
schools, Wednesday, September 6, at9 A. M 


= I 


of Boston are now being compiited by this Board, and 

the attention of voters, and those intending to become 

such, is called to the following sections of Chapter | 
225. Acts of 1576: 

It the assessors shall have assessed | of chamber furniture which was old ut les~ than corl 
any person in another ward than the wird in which 
he claims to «well or have his home, such person | ~hey were removed by a bottle of Magiv 
may, onor before the first day of September in any year, | " 
file with the officers or boar. charged with the prepa- | 
ration of the alphabetical list or voters a notice of his | 
claim to be registered in some other ward, specifying | jandlady. A bottle of White’s Era-ive only wa- 
the same; and as soon asx may be after said first day 

of September the said officers or board shall notify 
said person, fixing atime and place of hearing; and | apparently ruined the table upon which she liad been 
—— | after such hearing the said officers or board may | at work; but White's Era-ive restured the detace- 
change the ward of registry if need be, in any case; | memg, _ 

and they shall forthwith alter such change 
tice thereof to the asses-ors ; 
son shall be registered .n any other ward than that ip 
which he was assessed unless a claim for such regis- | 
tration shall have been filed as provided in this sec- | 
tion 


| accordingly. 


the Constitution of U.S.), modern geography and | 
arithmetic. 

Pupils who have received diplomas of graduation 
fron: the public Grammar Schools are (if of the re- | 


| quired age) entitled to admission to High Schools | p 


without examination. Those pupils who have re 
eived certificates of “honorable mention” are not 
thereby entitled to admission, but will be adinitted if 


they pass the September examination. 


Diploma scholars who are to become members of 


GEO. A. SMITH, 
Secretary of Board 0: Supervisors. 


TY Oe EOS TO 
NOTICE TO VOTERS. 


BOARD OF REGISTRARS OF VOTERS, } 
30 Pemberton Square. § 
The voting lists of the qualified voters of the City 








SECTION 3. 


ive nu- | 
and the name of no per- | 


SECTION 4. If a person possessing the qualifica- 


tions prescribed by the constitution and laws for vot- | 
ing in any city of this Commonwealth shal! remove | 
from one ward to another ward within the same city | 
after the first day of May. and prior to any election, | 
he shall n t lose his right to vote at such election by 
reason of such removal; but he shall have the r 
to vote in the ward in which he was assessed, or 
liable to assessment on the first day of May, as afore- 
said. if he be otherwise qualified, and tn no other | 


} 


The lists of assessed polls for 1376 are now open | 


The Boston Christian Register says this of “THE | for inspection at the Asses+ore’ Office, City Hall, and | 


Sold everywhere. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


squa e 
| readily furnished. 


MOUNTAINS,” a collction of Poems. Price $1.25. | the several ward lists of voters are open for the in- | 
| spection of citizens at this office (30 Pemberton | 


re) where information concerning them will be | 





SAMUEL R. SPINNEY, Board of 
EDWARD J. HOW ARD, t rg a 
LINUs E. PEARSON, of Voters. 


Be Os: FO NM. 


The examination of candidates for admission to 


house in Bedford street, on Monday, Sept. 4, al 9 


4 For safferers b 
ight | SMITH. DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 26 Trewont 8t 


Wholesale Druggists, 26 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


§. S. P. 


“MEDOC.” 


“The best possible TABLE 
CLARET for the money. 
Imported in the wood, and 
bottled by 

S.S. PIERCE & CO., 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts. 








WHITE’S 
MAGIC ERASIVE, 
For Removing White Marks 


| From Mentel- Pieces, Dining: Tailes, Bureaus, 
Washstands, Dressing Tatles, Sideboards, 
Commodes, Kitchen Tutles, and all 








rrr r ’ 
FURNITURE. 
A hot flat, cup. pitcher, or bowl of hot water, 
placed upon a varnished table, usually leaves & 
white mark, cdused by the action of the heat upon 
the varnished surface—and much valuable furniture 
has thus been hopelessly defaced. Whole ret» of 
beautiful rosewood or mahogary have been ruined 
by placing a medicine-cup or shaving mug Upon the 
highly-poliched surface of a buresu. reducing the 
value of the complete set from hundreds of dollars 
to a mere song. Side-tables in dining-rooms are 
specially subject to these unsightly white spots; ane 
the sets of painted pines in our hiftehens are continu 
ally liable, on washing and baking diys—by hot suds 
spilled, or a pie-plate. fresh trom the oven, hasta: 
ome upon a table—to have the vo ris h turned. 

As housekeepers know to then scrrow, no amouns 
| of oiling or rubbing will restere fturviture thas in 
jured. nly WHITE'S MAGIC ERASIVE will en 
tirely eradicate, and that it will do INSTANTANE 
OUSLY. 

EXAMPLES 

Miss E. M. Bansons, of Bo-ton, thoughtlessly places 
a hot jar filled with preserved fruit ju-t sealed uy 
upon @ —— center-table. O>- removing the cover 
from the table she found a white blotch where the jar 
had been. Rubbed the spot with sweet oil, kerosene 
alcohol, held a het shovel over it, tried everything 
recommended, but nothing had any effect. Neitnes 


would varni-h cover it. At last tried the compouns 


which is catled White’s Magic Era-ive. The white 
mark faded from view the in-tant it Was applied. 
Mrs. S. WalTE of Middleboro’ has a mahogany stane 
which was disfigured with a white mark (made by 
putting @ shaving-mug of lot water upon it) for more 
than twenty-five years; it Was at la-t readily removed 
by a few drops of White’= Magic Erasive 
Mr. C. E. WHITE, of the sane town, bought a sel 
because of the table being defaced by white marks 
Erasive. 
Mr. RIDINGS was in the habit of pleeing his pipe 
on the mantel after smoking. The bowl of the hot 
ripe burned the varnish and made trouble with his 


needed bo restore the injury. 


Miss BroaD, while doing @ bit of fancy ironing, 


FOR SALE BY 


| Agents and all Druggists through- 


out the United tates, 
PRICE, 25 and 50 CENTS. 


INSTANT RELIEF 


using Leland’s Magic Curer 


DONT FAIL TO READ 


‘“ HELEN’S BABIES |” 


It’s the happiest hit of this year. 


LORING, Publisher. 


-_ 
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